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MADE WITHA 5B 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL—22 degrees, 6B to 9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and EXTRA B black Layout Pencil. A beveled lead allows broad 
strokes. Turn pencil around, use sharp edge for making thin lines or detail. Density of mass may be varied by increasing or decreasing pressure of stroke. 
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FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. Has many uses. Broad or thin strokes as desired. Can be used with a straight edge for stream- 
lining, etc. Unusual lettering effects. By rounding edges, this pencil is speciclly suitable for larger sketches. 
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CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. Conveniently encased in wood for all charcoal-drawing purposes—cast drawing, portraits and figures, still 
life, landscapes, etc. A practical advantage for a favorite medium. 
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KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—square or rectangular, 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. May be used similar to flat sketching pencil but covering very 
broad area. Background shading quickly acquired. Interesting designs and drawing effects may be obtained with these graphite sticks. 











For each individual technique . 

in any pencil medium, you'll find 
General's Pencils correctly suited 
for every drawing purpose. Try 


Er sal 


them today. MULTICHROME COLORED DRAWING PENCIL—S5O0 Brilliant 
Colors. Students will be intrigued with this large variety of splendid colors. 
Ask your art supply dealer to show you these pencils—if not available Develops greater freedom of expression. Packaged in convenient easel-backe 
write us, Dept. K, for free trial pencil of any one. State degree or color desired. sets of 12-24-36-48 assorted colors. 


Makers of Fine Pencils since 1889 





GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 67-73 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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A NEW Medium 


with all the character of oil paint 
and none of its disadvantages! 


Like oil, water-soluble Artista Flexola Paint has depth of 
tone, body and modeling quality. Unlike oil, it is inexpen- 
e—easy to prepare—dries in 20 to 30 minutes—does not 
juire extensive and expensive equipment—and its appli- 
cation is simple and direct. Other advantages of this re- 
narkable new Gold Medal Product are its wide range 
of effects—rapid blending—no change of color in dry- 
ing—non-toxic quality—and permanence, with no 
cracking or flaking. Though art instructors may 
use it as a short cut to teaching oil paint tech- 
nique, Artista Flexola Paint is a distinctive 
important new medium in its own right. 
Sold in sets of ten 2 oz. tubes, or indi- 
vidual tubes. You are invited to send 
for a descriptive folder. Write to 
Dept. S. A. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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PAN AMERICAN SOURCE MATERIAL 


Here’s some good news from the Pan American 


Union. They publish booklets, bibliographies, 
and lists that will be particularly useful to 
teachers and pupils. These may be obtained by 
writing directly to the School Secretary, Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. Here are some that will be 
of special interest. ‘Latin American Painting 
Comes Into Its Own,”’ by Robert C. Smith, 10 
cents. Latin American Children’s Books in Eng- 
lish Translation and Stories Based on Latin 
American Folklore, Free. And these three lists 
should be useful to you: Companies Selling Flags 
of the American Nations, Exhibit Material avail- 
able for Loan: Catalogue of Art Exhibits; Visual 
Aids; Kodachrome Slides; Some Sources of Free 
and Inexpensive Teaching Materials on Latin 
America. Remember to write directly to School 
Secretary, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


A ONE-PAGE RAINBOW FOR 
PICTORIAL COLOR LESSONS 


Here’s the answer to your many requests for a 
color chart for classroom use. Truly a ‘Rainbow 
on paper,’ this convenient-sized sheet is topped 
by a circle of 19 colors, ranging from the pure 
colors of the outside ring to the grayed shades of 
the ‘inner circle.’’ In the lower part of the sheet 
are three strips of color for each of six lessons in 
“color arithmetic,’’ consisting of the addition of 
one color to another resulting in a third. These 
illustrated addition lessons are truly ‘‘worth a 
thousand words.” 


While the boys will be interested in the “eye 
chemistry’’ of blending colors, the girls. may be 
tempted to point out to each other the shades they 
would like for their spring and summer outfits, but 
it's all part of the fun that comes from the mastery 
of color principles. Truly an ‘‘eye aid’’ to teach- 
ing, you'll find this a useful companion to lectures 
on color that brings to life those board diagrams 
as pupils see the vibrant or subtle shades created 
first by nature, then by their own hand in oils and 
water colors. 


The O-P Craft Company of Sandusky, Ohio, 
has very thoughtfully brought this color sheet to 
our attention, and we'll see that your requests are 
forwarded promptly to this organization. All you 
have to do is to send your request for the note- 
book-size color chart (84% x 11 inches), with 
$1.53, to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 
184 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Be sure 
to order before May 31, 1948. 
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A NEW MAP OF ALASKA, PACKED 
WITH PROJECT POSSIBILITIES 


The Friendship Press, publishers of many of 
your favorite project and pictorial maps, are 
happy to announce the publication of a new map 
on an often-requested section—the territory of 
Alaska. Here is an opportunity to make this 
seemingly distant land live for your pupils. Un- 
derstanding and enthusiasm are twin results of 
working with this map—and here’s what the unit 
contains: A 50- by 38-inch outline map, 21 cut- 
outs of native children, various types of homes, 
industries and kinds of transportation, and a 
supplement guide that shows how to arrange the 
pictures on the map. Pupils take great pride in 
displaying the completed map with the border 
pictures correctly placed. Perhaps they'll want 
to color the map, the pictures, or both. Be sure 
to send for your Alaska Project map today. And 
while we're on the popular subject of maps, the 
Friendship Press has a brand-new catalog illus- 
trating and describing their maps. Included in the 
catalog are maps of Africa, China, India, South- 
eastern Asia, Latin America, Mexico and the 
United States. Send your request for the map of 
Alaska and the new Friendship Press map catalog 
with 63 cents to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 184 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before May 31, 1948. This includes the postage 


of forwarding your request. 
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PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


We have just received our tirst definite in- 
formation about the long-awaited Pacific Arts 
Association conference. |The association will 
convene this year from April 15 through April 17 
in Los Angeles, under the joint sponsorship of the 
Southern California Art Teachers Association. 
The first day has been set aside as visiting day. 
Public schools, universities, museums, indus- 
trial plants and art galleries will be open to 
art educators. Friday, April 16, the conference 
program centers about interests of supervisors 
and those in the administrative field, while the 
final day will be devoted to interests of classroom 
teachers, art supervisors and administrators in art 
education. For further details concerning this 
important meeting, write to Miss Lydia Fuller 
Largent, Secretary, 601 Burnett Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 14, California. 
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SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


I have just finished reading the Winter 1948 
issue of the Southeastern Arts Association Bulle- 
tin and would like to pass along to you news about 
the extremely interesting contents. I think you 
will especially enjoy the article, ‘‘Art and the 
Child,’’ by Sara Joyner, as well as an article on 
Columbia, South Carolina, headquarters for the 
forthcoming Southeastern Arts Convention. 





CORRECTION 


Our humble apology to Anne Tressler 
Foote for incorrectly spelling her name in 
the March issue of SCHOOL ARTS. Mrs. 
Foote co-authored two articles appearing 
on pages 221] and 229 of that issue, and in 
both of them her name was misspelled— 


“Cook.” 
Editor 











We 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEws 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Once again our spotlight swings into fc ys 
bringing you the many art education activities of 
the spring season. 


ART EDUCATION ORGANIZES—a fitting 
theme for the organization meeting of the Na. 
tional Art Education Association and equally 
fitting as a headline for this notice. 





Photo courtesy W. H. Milliker 


Lett to right: Joseph Marino Merlo, Alabama Polytechn 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama, President of Southeastern Ar‘s 
Miss Ruth Coburn, State Director of Arts and Crafts, Mont 
pelier, Vermont, President of Eastern Arts. Miss Rosemary 
Beymer, Director of Art, Kansas City, Missouri, Pre 

tf Western Arts. A.M. Wedemeyer, Coordinator, Art Center 
School, Los Angeles, California, President of Pacific Art 


In Atlantic City on February 21, 22, and 23 
representatives of the four regional art Associa- 
tions met constitution which 
organizes the N.A.E.A. as a department of the 
N.E.A. Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld 
national group, set the pace for the meetings in 
his message delivered at the first general session. 
His clear, concise, remarks tracing the 
ment of N.A.E.A., indicated the confidence and 
enthusiasm all present felt concerning the impor- 


and adopted a 


President of the 
levelop- 


tance of this new instrument for progress in the 


field of Art Education. 


The Presidents of the four regional Associations 
seated at the speakers table symbolized the unity 
of purpose in the formation of the national organ- 
ization. Each brought to the meeting the views of 
his group and told of the keen desire the regional 
Associations have for a strong, workable N.A.E.A. 


More details will come from reports of regional 
representatives who were present. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Here’s an inviting preview of the Eastern Arts 
Convention to be held in New York City, April | 
2, and 3 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Speakers will 
include Herbert Reed, well known in British art 
Tom Assistant Editor of 

I 


education; Prideau, 


‘Life’ Magazine; Dr. Robert C. Weaver of 
Chicago; Norman Rico, Director of the Art 
School of Syracuse University, and Robin Bond 
Teacher of Art, Dorsot, England. In addition to 
addresses, the program will include conierences 
at three education levels, art clinics, a symposium 


exhibits, technical demonstrations, guided tours, 
and commercial exhibits. Address inquiries for 
further details to the Office of Eastern Arts 
Association, State Teachers College, Kutz 
Pennsylvania. 
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Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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Hi! 2 YEARS BEFORE 


GILBERT STUART 





Since 1754, Devoe & Raynolds has supplied the needs of American 
artists. Today, because Devoe feels good materials are as important to 
the beginner as the master, classrooms everywhere use Devoe Water 
Colors. You can make no better choice for your class! A fitted metal 
box contains eight generous pans of Devoe quality colors (including 
black) and a good quality brush. For individual student’s use this is a 
decidedly practical kit. See your supplier about an adequate stock of 
Devoe Art Supplies. 


JUST FOR YOU... 


‘Painting for Fun”’. . . In this fascinating book, 
words and pictures tell you how to go about 
painting in oil. Every page sparkles with sugges- 
tions you can pass on to your class. Send 25 
cents to Dept. R-2, Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., 787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





DEVOE Quality Products Are Incentives to progress 





OIL COLORS 


WATER COLORS 


SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS DRY ART COLORS 


Portrait of Gen. Matthew Clarkson, painted by Gilbert Stuart about 1793 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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No Other Pencil 


has ever Matched 


MATCHLESS KOH-I-NOOR 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC. 


BLOOMSBURY, N. J. 
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M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


M GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD., 179 KING STREET W.. TORONTO. ONTARIO 
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= are known throughout the world to incorporate these features, 
N plus many more. That is why KERAMIC KILNS are used with con- 
fidence by leading potteries and ceramic schools everywhere. 

‘ 


— Available in a wide variety of sizes and fuel burning equipment— 
offering the users the right kiln for every purpose. 


@ MULTIPLE TUBE CONSTRUCTION. 
@ STANDARD KILNS FIRE TO CONE 5 (2245° F.) 
@ SPECIAL KILNS FIRE TO CONE 12 (2458° F.) 
@ CAPACITIES FROM 1.82 TO 31 CUBIC FEET. 


Une 
PROMPT DELIVERY ON ALL SIZES DE pit Nicgtes 
SEND FOR CATALOG ....47+48 New YORK mY (DFC) city, UTAK 


DENVER, COLO,U.S.A 
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PAN AMERICA 


We wish to acknowledge the gracious help and interest of Mrs. Concha 
Romero James of the Pan American Union, for her assistance in helping 
us to secure the authentic material which has gone into this issue. 
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Communications concerning material for publication in 
SCHOOL ARTS should be addressed to the Editor, 
SCHOOL ARTS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA. Manuscript 
and illustrations submitted at owner’s risk. The publishers 
take every precaution to safeguard all material but we as- 
sume no responsibility for it while in our possession or in 
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HANDWORK—THE KEY TO PRODUCTION 
IN THE AMERICAS 


ORLD consciousness has brought about increased interest in all countries of the globe and no one denies 
now that it is one world or none—all education must be unprejudiced and for art education of any meaning 
we must ignore boundaries and accept art as a global denominator. 

Theory, Appreciation, and Practice must integrate in Art Education: Art must integrate with Education 
as a whole and Education must include a tolerant, appreciative view of our neighbors’ problems and needs. 

Art started with the necessity for primitive handwork and has built itself up from there until, in the present 
machine manufactured economy of our country, the fine, esthetic qualities and true characteristics of handwork 
are practically unrecognizable to the average person. 

If we do not learn a feeling for good proportion, limitation of materials, tactility, and function in design 
through hand contact with these materials, how can we apply these ever-necessary design features to machine 
production? We must develop a sense of fine design and proportion through the close contact and feeling for 
handwork before we can adjust our machines to impersonally duplicate or produce articles which will be of 
lasting value, functional use, and appeal. 

In this day and age where we must tear apart the whole structure of art to find the true meaning behind 
creative activity, we are most fortunate to have in our hemisphere an entire continent where all articles of 
necessity and luxury are still made by hand—a veritable workshop of basic techniques and materials. Our close 
study and observation of the art of Pan America will rededicate to us the importance of native design, the many 
origins of basic handicraft practices, and give us many clues to the actual meaning of handwork in art which is 
so necessary to modern education. 

We should take full advantage of the art wealth of these countries to the south of us which retain some 
of the original and basic arts and crafts of the highly advanced Incan, Mayan, and Aztec civilizations. 


pe CARRY out our obligations in world security we must instill in our younger generations the importance of 
unbiased, unprejudiced appreciation of the work of all people. There is no better place to start than in our 
own hemisphere—no better place to find ideals than in the creative handwork of a continent which possesses 
many of the oldest and finest cultures on earth, and no better place to practice these ideals than in our school art 
courses. 

Proud as our southern neighbors are of their vast and rich heritage, their handwork cannot compete with 
the rapid industrial expansion which world economy is forcing upon them. They realize that machinery is 
inevitable and are anxious to compete in the twentieth century production. However, there are many among 
them who can see that the fine and individual characteristics of their Indian tribes and colonial populations will 
forever be gone unless by intelligent and careful cooperation their people are encouraged to realize the value 
of their own native resources in traditions, materials, techniques, and design. 

Contacts with Pan-American educators make us realize the anxiety of these people for knowledge of mod- 
ern equipment and methods of modern education that they may keep pace with the rapid, expanding machine 
age and, at the same time, integrate their fine heritages in production of articles which will be of individual 
artistic value and still meet the quantity and demands of world markets. 

_ With the northern and southern continents of our hemisphere working together for a broader and more 
enlightened understanding of the productive arts, appreciation of one another's heritages, for modern and 
humanized methods of practical education, and engineering developments to ease the toil of production, the two 
continents can set an example for the entire world and prove that art is a universal factor in economics as well 
as world education. 
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T COPACABANA, high in the Andean plateau, two Indians 
pause in the shadow of an ancient church of the Colonial 
period. Even though constructed under Spanish domination 
the use of native materials by native Indian craftsmen of the 
time, makes these old landmarks valued and indigenous monu- 
ments to the arts and crafts of their region. 
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Authenticated News 


The Arts integrate in Music, Dancing, and Handi- 
crafts which are an important part of Indian life in 
the northwestern regions of South America. 


Left: Two Bolivian Indian boys demonstrate their native 

musical instruments known as Zampanas. Some craftsman 

has spent hours of patient planning and fitting to fashion such 
flutes as these 


Above: A dancing contest among the Indians of La Paz, 
Bolivia, where gay costumes employ weaving, sewing, and 
designing skill 


Rug weavers at Guano, Ecuador, demonstrate spinning, 
weaving, and lessons in design 
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The majority of the Indian population lives in the highlands of Peru among spectacular wilder- 
nesses of craggy peaks, ridges, and ruins of a former civilization of awe-inspiring culture 


INDIANS OF THE “ALTIPLANO” 


Their Arts and Crafts 


HE “Altiplano’’ or Andean plateau, 
more than two miles above sea level, 
lies between Bolivia and Peru and is 
sometimes called the heart of these 
countries. It is here, in this bleak 
spectacular vastness, enclosed by the 
perpetually snow-capped peaks and ridges of the 
Andes, that the bulk of the Indian population lives. 

It is here, in this same silent, mysterious plateau, 
that the ancestors of the present day Aymara and 
Quechua Indians developed a civilization which is 
still admired and still influences the lives of the 
people. This was part of the brilliant Inca Empire 
which flourished from A.D. 1100 to the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. 

The Incas were resourceful rulers, clever states- 
men, brilliant architects, talented artists, skilled crafts- 
men, soldiers, and farmers. They established a 
strongly organized social and political life and de- 
veloped a formal, highly ritualized religious ceremony. 
Magnificent palaces and temples, elaborately deco- 
rated with sacred silver and gold (which later proved 
the incentive for the conquest by the Spaniards), 





FLORENCE ARQUIN 


as well as fortifications, were essential. It is here that 
the Inca architect and artist demonstrates’ his mastery 
of design in stone, wood, clay, metal, and weaving. 

From Cuzco, the Inca capital in southern Peru, 
the empire was gradually extended to include the 
territory now known as Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
northern Chile, and northwestern Argentina. Distant 
centers of this realm were united by highways radiat- 
ing from the strongly fortified and protected capital. 
Still standing are the dramatic ruins of Sacsahuman, 
the old Inca fortress strategically situated on a hill 
above the city. It consists of three parallel stone 
walls, which extend over twelve hundred feet and 
contain twenty-one bastions. These walls of hand- 
hewn, fitted gigantic boulders, some weighing over 
fifty tons, are evidence of the amazing skill of the Inca 
builder. How these huge monoliths were brought 
from distant quarries, cut with stone implements, and 
set perfectly without mortar, remains one of the many 
secrets of that age. After the conquest, the new 
Cuzco was built upon a foundation of this Inca 
masonry, and today one sees many buildings con- 

(Continued on page 262) 
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A thatched stone hut is 
the typical dwelling for 
Highland Peruvian Indians 
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by stonework. 





Regular and irregular all-over pattern or separate design units may be suggested 


A tower of the ancient ruins of Sacsa- 
human—so interlocked and fitted were 
these huge stones that portions of the 
immense walls of these pre-Inca struc- 
tures are still in perfect condition. 
There is a wealth of interest here for 
engineers and archeologists, but the 
use of basic material resulting in beau- 
tifully planned pattern and shaping also 
has much to inspire the arist and 
designer 
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Sev ern 


Ceremonies and Festivals held in the small villages 
keep the Peruvian Indians conscious of their heritage. 


Left: A native mother and child pause in the market of Pisac near 
Cuzco. They are attired in the colorful handwoven costumes of the 
Indians of that vicinity 


Above: On Christmas Day in Cusco, market is held on the steps 
of the cathedral. Market day is the proof of the craftsman’s success 
as here all commodities are made by hand 


Even the youngest Peruvian Indians are fully attired for festive 
occasions 
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Occasionally a primitive hip loom is found among the Peruvian Indians of today 
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Florence Arquin photographs an Indian woman of La Paz as she sits spinning the black wool she has clipped from the skin on the 
ground beside her. The “‘derby’” she wears is typical of La Paz. Each region can be identified by the style of the hats worn by 
the Indian women 








The Indians are being encouraged to use 
the ancient Peruvian motifs in their weav- 
ing. Weaving on loom at left is modern 
adaptation of the pattern from the rug at 
the right. A classroom design problem in 
just squares and variations will reveal how 
one basic shape can be the theme for many 
successful designs 
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Much is being done in Peru to develop interest and appreciation in native crafts. 
Here, modern youth looks on as a native weaver demonstrates an old-time loom 


(Continued from page 257) 
structed with stones from old Inza palaces, temples, 
and fortresses. 

Inca tradition survives. The Indian now, as then, 
enjoys a well organized social, political, and religious 
life. It is here in the ‘Altiplano’ and in the small 
villages of the high Andes that he continues to 
preserve his racial identity and pride in his own 
traditions. By ceremony and ritual, through pro- 
cessions and popular pageantry, as well as through 
his arts and crafts, he continues to express his 
artistic and cultural heritage. 

Life, though comparatively simple, is not easy in 
this isolated land. Communities are scattered and 
far apart. It is only on market days and special holi- 
days that the people gather in the larger villages. 
This is a most important part of their social life, for 
it provides an opportunity not only for the exchange 
and sale of merchandise but, more important, pro- 
vides the opportunity for meeting friends, cele- 
brating and exchanging news. It usually means 
starting before dawn, walking for miles, and returning 
late at night. 

The Indian house is a thatched-roof stone or adobe 
hut. Despite his needs he has few worldly possessions. 
His wants, when he sees what industrial society has 
produced, are almost without limit, but of necessity 
remain small when he discovers what he must pay to 
satisfy them. 

Primitive agriculture, stock-raising, and fis» ag are 
his main occupations. 
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Here is found Lake Titicaca, the world’s highest 
navigable body of water, with its bordering fringe of 


intensely cultivated, fertile, alluvial lands. Away 





A modern weaving group in an open Peruvian 
patio learns weaving in the old-time manner 











from these shores, the land is poor. The frugal, indus- 
trious farmer must work long hours to plant, cultivate, 
and gather his small crops of quinoa, potatoes, corn, 
and wheat. Frequently he resorts to the techniques of 
his ancestors in the terracing, fertilizing, and irrigat- 
ing of his land. Despite his labor he ekes out, at best, 
only a meager existence. 


Wood is rare and precious at this high altitude. 
The fisherman, therefore, makes his boat and oc- 
casionally even his sails of the local balsa reed. 
These boats, though very picturesque, are not too 
satisfactory for they become water-logged and must 
be taken ashore for extended periods of drying. 


An added hardship is the climate which is cold and 
damp. Warm clothing is essential and the vicuna, 
alpaca, and llama—members of the camel family— 
are valued for their wool, as are the sheep. Both men 
and women are expert weavers—they have not yet 
lost their skill through dependence upon machine 
production. In addition to weaving, much knitting 
and crocheting is done. The costume of men and boys 
of this region includes a knitted cap with long ear- 
flaps. This is worn constantly, even under a hat. 


S IN ancient times, wool is spun by hand. Oc- 

casionally a primitive ‘‘hip-loom”’ .is still found in 
use, but more common is the loom staked to the 
ground. This loom consists of two sticks placed about 
three or four feet apart, one functioning as the top 
and the other as the bottom of the loom. Over these 
two sticks the warp (vertical) threads are stretched. 
A rod a little longer than the width of the textile to be 
woven is used to separate every other thread and so 
provides an opening through which the weft (hori- 
zontal) thread is passed. This thread is attached to a 
spindle and a separate bobbin is used for each color. 
The weaver sits on the ground and reaches over the 
loom as she works. Occasionally the loom may be 
placed against the wall of the house. Then the 
weaver sits on the ground or on a low stool or box in 
front of it. Despite the simplicity of the loom and the 
primitive manner of weaving, the native craftsman 
achieves an infinite variety of techniques and designs, 
each with distinctive regional characteristics within 
a well-defined and firmly established style and 
tradition. 


Motifs used in early weavings as well as in con- 
temporary textiles, vary from simple, geometric 
patterns to wonderful conventionalized and compli- 
cated designs derived from bird, fish, animal, and 
human figures. Sometimes they are used separately, 
but more often are found in amazing and strange 
combinations—not necessarily of different motifs. 
They may be representations of top and side view or 
other aspects of the same object. Frequently they 
achieve the abstraction of form which challenges 
many modern artists. 

In the pre-Inca textiles some of these combinations 


are mythological and represent various gods, e.g.— 
bird and man signifies the Condor God; fish and man 














































becomes the Fish God; cat and man represents the 
Puma God. These highly stylized idols are symbols 
of natural forces and reveal important aspects of the 
life and culture of their times. They suggest the early 
Indian's recognition and awe of these mysterious 
powers and his desire to establish some magical 
relationship with them which might possibly please 
and thereby bring benefits to himself. These same 
motifs appear not only in weaving but in all their arts. 
They are found in metal, wood, stone, and pottery as 
well as in embroidery and in paintings on cloth. 


In general, stylization results in interlocked designs 
of alternating colors; counter-charged unit repeat 
patterns, and geometric conventionalization. Realistic 
representation is subordinated to the aesthetic and 
decorative need. Exaggeration of proportion, espe- 
cially where figures are used, is common. 


Most textiles are of wool, the finest of which comes 
from the vicuna, an animal which until recently had 
not been bred in captivity. It is the softest and most 
silky of the fibres. In ancient times, garments made of 
vicuna and of alpaca were worn only by the royal 
family and the nobility. The coarser wool of the llama 
provided clothes for the common people. 


Today an additional source for wool is sheep which, 
though not native to the Altiplano, now thrive there. 
When sheep wool is desired, the Indian usually kills 
the animal, skins it, washes the wool on the hide, and 
then clips it with a sharp knife. Only enough wool is 
removed for the immediate need. The balance is left 
on the hide. 


ARLY examples of weaving, taken from tombs and 

mummy wrappings, indicate that fibres of the 
maguay plant and of cotton, in addition to wool, had 
been used by the pre-Inca and Inca people. 


Cotton indigenous to Peru is of two kinds: one, 
a pure white, and the other, a rich golden brown. 
When the Spaniards reached this region they found 
textiles of cotton so fine that they were mistaken for 
silk. Today some cotton is still used but these ex- 
quisitely fine weavings have become a lost art. Also 
lost are the formulae for many of the glowing colors of 
their dyes. 


Textiles of this region still appeal because of the 
skill and perfection of the weaving and the richness of 
the designs. However, colors now in use cannot 
be compared with those found in the early weavings. 
Cheap commerical imported dyes have replaced the 
soft black, grey, white, red-brown, yellow, indigo- 
blue, and red which, after centuries, still retain their 
glowing beauty. The imported, artificial colors are 
brilliant and harsh. They soon fade and frequently 
rub off, yet there are few native markets, even in 
small outlying villages, where they are not sold. 


Fortunately, the danger of this practice has been 
recognized and, in Peru, attempts are being made to 
rediscover the formulae and revive the use of the 

(Continued on page 265) 
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Natives of modern Peru 
are quick and eager to 
learn the crafts of their 
ancient Indian ancestors. 
For the art class, simple, 
direct carving of this sort 
teaches sculpture, design, 
and a skill—all at one 
time 





Below: Figurines of Indi- 
ans in native costume 
carved in soft wood paint- 
ed in the rich colors of 
Peru. In the foreground 
are minute and exquisitely 
carved gourds, reminding 
us that the gourds of our 
region have many dec- 
orative uses and are ex- 
cellent for native material 
research. A ceramic bull 
from Pukara falls into the 
ceramic sculpture cate- 
gory ever popular with 
students 
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(Continued from page 263) 
traditional, permanent natural dyes for which the old 
textiles of the Altiplano are famous. 

Another interesting “‘lost art’’ is that of the pre- 
Spanish feather work. Excavations of early tombs 
have revealed textiles and mosaics of feathers. 

For these, the designs had to be most carefully and 
exactly planned and executed, since the color se- 
quence of the feathers created the pattern. Therefore, 
feathers were strung, laid across the width of a cotton 
cloth, and sewed to it. Succeeding strings of feathers, 
each in proper color sequence and overlapping the 
other, were added until the desired area was com- 
pletely covered. Then the edge of each string was 
trimmed and made even. 

In preparing a feather mosaic, the technique 
differed somewhat. An outline or skeleton drawing 
was made on the material serving as a background— 
sometimes cotton and sometimes bark. Feathers were 
pasted on with a glue which is believed to have been 
obtained from orchid plants. When this process was 
completed, clipping and evening to the desired size 
was done. 

Recently the ancient technique of decorating 
wooden vessels with inlaid lacquer was rediscovered 
and revived. Originally, it had been used in early 
ceremonial drinking vessels called keros, and today 
once again provides the skilled craftsman with still 
another medium for creative expression in his own 
tradition. 

However, it is in the so-called ‘‘Popular or Folk 
Art’’ that evidence of the continuity of indigenous art 
traditions as well as the rich heritage of mastery of 
design, is most frequently revealed. 


UANCAYO, a small Indian town in the central 

highlands of Peru, continues to be famous for 
exquisitely and minutely carved gourds of all sizes 
and shapes. As in weaving, the motifs vary from sim- 
ple, geometric patterns to complicated and conven- 
tionalized bird, animal, and human figures. These 
gourds depict scenes not only of contemporary life, 
but occasionally record and illustrate historic events 
and popular legends. Usually the artist is satisfied 
to leave the natural color of the gourd; sometimes he 
adds accents of color. 

Pukara, another small Indian town near Cuzco, is 
known for its pottery vessels in the forms of bulls and 
horses, which in design combine both native and 
Spanish tradition. The potter, with inherent skill, 
grinds the local clay by hand, fires it in a home-made 
kiln, and then paints the entire surface of the pottery 
with a dull white. It is later decorated with painted 
designs in burnt sienna and yellow ochre. The charm 
of these pottery horses and bulls is the direct result 
of their strength, vitality, and spirit—qualities which 
characterize the ancient pottery vessels depicting 
gods, kings, warriors, animals, portraits, and other 
aspects of life in pre-Inca and Inca times. 

In a similar manner, many other small towns and 
villages are famous for particular local products. Some 


are especially known for their wood carvings which 
reflect the influence of the Spanish baroque carvings 
of the colonial period. Others take pride in their 
textiles, metal work, jewelry, small retablo paintings, 
and altars. In each, art is produced in terms of 
craftsmanship. 

Today, the problem of Indian handicrafts in the 
Altiplano is one which involves not only the conserva- 
tion of rich and artistic cultural identity, but the 
development of inherent skills to a point where they 
may gain a measure of economic security for the 
craftsman in competition with the machine. 
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Modern Peruvian silver jewelry, beads, and woodwork. The 
designs of Peru are excellent for modern design application in 
both elementary and advanced school problems 
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Three Lions 
A Guatemalan Indian mother and her small daughter 
dress alike in handwoven cotton materials of typical 


native design 
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The blouse or “huipil’”’ is styled so as to use one ornately woven 
piece of loom-width goods for center panel with a width of simpler 
pattern, split through the center and sewed to the sides for sleeves 
There are no cutting guides needed here. In the classroom 
full-length basic costumes can be created from this style which 


requires a minimum of sewing and cutting 









Projection drawinas 
of units from t textile 
pattern can result in 
interesting scu pture 
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A SURVEY OF CENTRAL AMERICAN CRAFTS 


LILLY DE JONGH OSBORNE 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, C. A. 


ROM time immemorial primitive 
people developed similar crafts 
when the need arose to supply their 
personal and household exigencies. 
Therefore, similar crafts evolved in 
regions having no connection with 
each other, but having at hand the 
‘materia prima” necessary for their 

crafts. When the first urgency had passed and life 
became more stable, then craftsmen gave vent to their 
inherent artistic ability and proceeded to embellish 
their crafts; thereupon certain regions |became fa- 
mous and were the centers for specialized crafts. In 
Central America this specialized and regional fame 
for all the crafts is evident. Crafts may have survived 
in other places, but in better known centers the 
craftsmen developed original and artistic articles, 
quite apart from the usual trade craft. 


Throughout Central America the three historical 
periods have had a marked influence on the crafts. 
That is to say, whether the crafts developed during 
the Indian civilization, during the Spanish colonial 
regime, or during the modern era. Guatemala, during 
all three of these periods, has been outstanding and 
famous for its textile craft, whether it was at first the 
weaving of fibers, later the weaving of cotton, and 
still later the weaving of wool, after the introduction 
of sheep. At the present time, this country still holds 
its place and rank as a famous craft textile weaving 
center. 


The textile craft is still achieved in this country by 
the same methods the ancestors of these craftsmen 
employed centuries ago, and the Maya Indians did 
their weaving on the same style primitive hip-strap- 
hand-looms incorporating exquisite designs and 
symbols. The textiles, and consequently this craft, 
changed perceptibly during the colonial regime, 
because of the greater demand and, primarily, by the 
introduction into America of the foot-loom, of the pre- 
Jacquard style which the Indians and later the 
Ladinos (people with a small or large percentage of 
Indian blood and other blood admixtures) adapted to 
their craft, according to their requirements and so 
transform'ng it that it is hardly recognizable as the 
imported loom. 


Cotton grows well in two varieties: the white and 
the ixcaco, or tawny brown cotton, so much sought for 
ceremonial textiles. Women still spin and prepare 
their cotton by ancient methods, and weave their 
textiles on the narrow looms, using their fingers for the 
designs in a laid-in or finger-weaving technique. In 
Guatemala every region is distinguished by the plac- 
ing of their designs and symbols, as well as by the 
special colors dyed in the old vegetable, mineral, and 
animal dyes, which add such beauty to the craft. The 
modern era has added aniline dyes and rayon fibers 
to the textile craft, the latter substituting the former 
silk floss, and still more ancient insect filaments. 
Men work on the foot-looms, whether the textile is of 
cotton or wool; but, nevertheless, they adhere to the 
tinger-weaving or laid-in technique for incorporating 
thereon age-old designs and symbols. 


Guatemala is famous for its ikat technique whereby 
craftsmen weave designs in a tied and dyed tech- 


nique; these textiles are in great demand as a trade 
article throughout the continent. 


The wool weaving craft is indeed a fine art, and 
specialized in certain highlands in this country, where 
the flocks of sheep roam over the steep mountain 
sides. At the present time very few wool textiles are 
woven on hand-looms. The commercial textiles, in 
wool as well as cotton, woven on the foot-looms, have 
become a great economic factor in this country, but 
may not be classed with the beautiful Indian textile 
craft which is slowly at this time becoming concen- 
trated for personal requirements in the Indian’s own 
villages. 

In the other countries of Central America clues 
demonstrate that the textile craft also flourished in 
the first period, when fiber and coarse cotton textiles 
were woven on the hip-strap-hand-looms and trimmed 
with designs, usually geometrical, in the fundamental 
colors, especially blue and red. A few of these looms 
still are extant, though in remote sections of those 
countries; and the imported foot-loom, more or less 
antiquated in appearance, has substituted the first 
mentioned, so that a standardized craft and trade 
article is the result. In Honduras an exception is the 
narrow looms on which some coarse white textiles 
and women’s belts are woven. 


7 * * 


Rushes and reeds, palm leaves, grasses, dried 
banana and plantain fiber have supplied the materia 
prima for several other crafts. Among the better 
known are the mats, baskets, hats, and bags. Mats 
serve manifold usages, such as walls for primitive 
huts, windbreaks, floor coverings, shades, prayer 
mats and, finally, the shroud at the end of life. Mats 
are woven out of the various above-mentioned 
materials, depending on the section of the country 
which specializes in this craft. These regions are 
easily recognized by their output, whether they have 
colored designs, or a specialized technique, or 
even by the size or name whereby the trade article 
is distinguished; however, it is a survival of a very 
ancient craft as demonstrated by the ceramics from 
ancient burial mounds, which are imprinted with 
matting patterns. 


L SALVADOR isa famous center for the mat craft. 

The production has splendid wearing qualities, 
artistic colored units to form designs, and is woven 
in a much larger size than in the other countries. 
Throughout Central America, aniline dyes supply the 
color for the strands when designs are incorporated 
in the mats. Occasionally the dye is extracted from 
the leaves of the “‘mashaste’”’ plant for a reddish 
shade. Everywhere mats are woven in a simple over- 
and-under technique. Other Central American coun- 
tries have craftsmen who weave excellent mats, but 
it is a trade craft and commercial economic factor, 
and therefore a wholesale production carried on to 
supply the demand for simple mats of good wearing 
quality with no artistic designs to mark their prece- 
dence or the object for which they are primarily 
designated. 

Honduras woven hats are a highly specialized 
craft. The so-called ‘‘junco” hats are famous through- 
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HANDICRAFTS OF 
GUATEMALA 


Above, left: Solola Indians. Note clay jars, woven 

hats with Azut bands, and regional costumes of hand- 

woven fabric. The plaid woolen ponchitos are woven 
on foot looms 


Above: Pottery is molded and polished by hand. 


Center: Chinantla clay water jars going to market. 
Note the palm leaf raincoats rolled and carried on 
the “‘cacaxte”’ or carry-all 


Below, left: String, rope, and horsegirths for sale at 
the market in Guatemala City suggest braided string 
and rope for decorative use. 


Below: Indians of San Miguel Acatalan buying 
canastos or baskets. 

















Molded pottery drying in the sun at the 
village of Apopa 


out this continent and may be favorably compared to 
the Panama hats (erroneously called Panama, as they 
are woven in Ecuador). The materia prima must be 
cut when the moon is full. The center ribs of the 
palm leaf is cut out and the material dried on the 
ground before coloring a few strands with aniline 
dyes, when decorations are to be incorporated in the 
hat. During weaving, the strands are continually 
maintained moist, so as to keep their pliability. 

In Nicaragua this craft is distinguished by certain 
beautiful lace-like hats woven with horsehair. The 
output is so limited that it can hardly be called a 
trade craft. In Costa Rica palm leaf hats (‘‘Palma de 
sombrero’) are popular, and a much-sought-after 
commercial craft. In El Salvador the woven hats are 
adapted to a rather modern style, not noticeable in 
the other countries; they are lightweight with very 
wide brims, and well finished, as great care is taken 
when the commercial article is finished, by bleaching 
and stiffening it with a solution of oxalic acid, sulphur, 
and starch. 


re GUATEMALA this craft follows the same regional 
trend of the other crafts, and is likewise an enor- 





An Indian man weaves a saddle bag of fibre thread. All art 
students should be acquainted with the elementary principles and 
practice of this fundamental type of loom 





CRAFTS OF | ee 
EL SALVADOR —— 


Large covered baskets woven by an Indian 
of Izalco 
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Sesoe 


A woman of Paleca kneads the clay with 
which she fashions large, round cooking 
plaques or comals 


mous economic factor and trade article for Indians and 
Ladinos alike. The Indians have turned this craft to 
their own specialized way of wearing their costumes, 
so that hats in several cases have substituted the 
former textile headdress of the men, or are worn on 
top of this textile tzut. Hats are as different as the 
villages and hamlets wherein they are worn. The 
crown may be high and the brim narrow, or the brim 
wide with a flat crown; a woven textile twisted around 
the crown, or a narrow belt, leather or horsehair, 
adorns the hat; or an occasional feather, or braids of 
colored wool having tassels hanging over the edge of 
the brim, or perhaps a gayly colored ribbon with sym- 
bolic figures may trim the hat; and in all cases the 
hats, when an adjunct to ceremonial costumes, must 
be quite distinct from just plain everyday hats. This 
distinction is emphasized in the black or dark brown 
narrow-brim hats, or the hats made out of wax with 
wool material stretched over them and shaped in the 
most peculiar styles. 

Throughout Central America the hat craft is also 
carried out by a different process, that is to say, the 
palm strands after they are processed are braided 
into long, narrow strips, and these are sewn into the 





Mat weaving is also an important craft of El Salvador. It is all 
accomplished by variations of the ‘‘under and over’ techniques so 
applicable to paper work in the art class 








required hat shape on a modern sewing machine. 
In Nicaragua this technique is outstanding, and in 
Guatemala the most regionalized example of this 
work are the hats made out of double strands of palm 
leaf braided and doubled to form a rick-rack effect 
stitched in over-lapping rows to form the heavy brim 
and square crown in the highland villages of the 
Sierra. These Indians braid the strands while walking 
over the trails. 


* * * 


HE basket craft is more a labor of love than a 
chore. Baskets are indispensable to high and low 
throughout their lives in every one of these countries. 
A basket with a handle is known as a ‘“‘canasta,”’ 
whether the article is large or small, with or without 
a lid, shallow or deep; ‘‘canasto” is a basket without a 
handle, and primarily the favorite of the Indians. 
Women carry canastos on their heads, overflowing 
with unbelievable quantities of vegetables, fruit, 
chickens, turkeys, etc., or small canastos serve as 
measures or scales on the market; a specially closely 
woven canasto is used as a sieve when cleaning corn 
for the toothsome ‘‘tamales”’ and “‘tortillas.”’ 

Baskets are distinguished for the materia prima 
whereby they are woven, whether vines, reeds, palm 
leaves, grasses, wicker, or rushes are employed, and 
whether their edges are reinforced or not; and the 
buyer is able to tell at a glance whether the basket 
material has been cut at the proper time, that is to 
say, when the moon is full, and during the months 
of the dry season of the year, to insure good wearing 
quality. (Central American countries have two 
seasons: the dry season from November to May, and 
the wet the rest of the year, when copious rains may 
be expected.) 

During the coffee picking season, the demand for 
canastos is enormously increased. The best quality 
for this purpose are the Honduras baskets which are 
traded to all the neighboring countries. They come 
in standard sizes which are recognized as such on all 
the coffee farms. 

The most artistic baskets are a regional craft in 
villages where the Indians have plied their craft 
for generations and execute their work primarily for 
their own specialized requirements. For instance, 
the fishing baskets (garlitos) used to catch snails and 
other mollusks on the shores of Lake Atitlan; the 
baskets for the salt industry in Sacapulas; the snake- 
like baskets woven in a mat technique, which the 
Caribs on the Atlantic coast of Guatemala use for 
preparing the cassava flour; the small, daintily 
fashioned baskets which the shepherds use to hold 
the wool they spin while watching their flocks; and 
the small and really exquisite square baskets woven 
with wheat straw, will illustrate my meaning. 

El Salvador baskets are strong and well finished, 
having colored strands dyed with ‘‘mashaste’’ leaves; 
other varieties are woven out of the natural brownish 
reeds and have an artistic appearance. In this coun- 
try they specialize in the large, oblong baskets, hav- 
ing shallow, tight-fitting lids, known as “‘tumbillas’’ 
or “‘petacas’” in Guatemala; there is a great demand 
for this kind of basket to serve as luggage and to pack 
cargo—they are lightweight, though strong and 
capacious, admirably suited for air travel. 

In Costa Rica and Nicaragua the basket craft is not 
as generalized; nevertheless, sometimes baskets 
woven out of coconut fiber are found and quickly 
bought, as the supply is never large. In the first 
named country, at the present time, this craft is not a 
specialization and the craftsmen really belong to 
Ladino classification. The baskets are fashioned on 
imported styles and aniline dyes are used for coloring 
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the designs; nevertheless, the same materia prima is 
used as in other countries. 

However, in several of these countries, Ladino 
craftsmen have taken over a certain amount of com- 
mercial basket craft. They weave beautiful baskets 
from palm leaves, bamboo stalks, and roots of diverse 
plants, and the majority have colored designs artis- 
tically placed and reminiscent of the early Maya 
figures found on pottery and stone carvings; the 
majority of these trade baskets are canastas and are 
very handy for marketing and use around the house. 


* * * 


HE fiber craft is of great importance. The principal 
sources of material are the various species of the 
Agave family, hennequen, banana fibers, wild grass, 
coconut fiber, etc., which are expertly woven through- 
out these countries into ropes, string, bags, nets, pack- 
animal accessories, and other useful adjuncts and 
aids to the textile craft. In El Salvador hennequen is 
cultivated both for commerce and for the crafts. 

The craftsmen in that country weave beautiful, 
strong hammocks on horizontal looms, using well- 
twisted hennequen string. Hammocks are a much 
sought after trade craft in warm climates, where they 
substitute for beds. Saddlebags are a necessary ad- 
junct for men in every one of these countries. They 
are woven by the men themselves on perpendicular 
looms—one end fastened to the branch of a tree, and 
the other hangs to the ground and is held by stones 
or a heavy endstick. Saddlebags in Costa Rica are 
quite different; they are made of leather with special- 
ized trimmings, such as nailheads, a few well-placed 
colored threads, or perhaps decorated with an incised 
pattern to show a white lining. Pack-animal ac- 
cessories are most important in countries like these, 
where trails and difficult roads necessitate the trans- 
portation of humans and cargo on the back of pack 
mules or horses. 

Fiber saddle blankets (sudaderas) are woven with 
coarse grass or wool, but more often the former. 
String and ropes of all kinds keep the cargoes well 
balanced and fibers are used to fashion bridles and 
horse girths and parts of pack saddles (cinchas y 
enjalmas). 

Whatever the fiber that is used or the name by 
which it is known in different countries, strings and 
ropes are a great commercial craft, and the great 
demand keeps the craftsmen busy. Men and women 
using very primitive implements work rapidly, in 
certain regions by twisting the fiber back and forth 
on their bare thighs, rolling and pulling the string 
to the desired thickness; the men more often than not, 
extract blood from even their coarsened skin. 

Bags are made in all sizes, whether woven out of 
string, each row closely set together, for the useful 
shoulder bags (matates, morrales, y bolsas); or woven 
in a loose loop-like technique for the large bags 
(redes) that envelop all kinds of cargo transported on 
the back of humans or animals. 

Out of the heart of the rush—Cyperus canus—are 
woven fiber fans (sopladores) which are a well recog- 
nized trade article, woven by men who hold one 
end on the ground with their toes, while they deftly 
weave the fan and bind the ends into a stout handle. 
The tourist trade has recognized the artistic value of 
these fans, when decorated with color designs in wool 
and cotton. 

Perhaps it is in the ceramic craft that the influences 
of the three periods are more evident than in any of 
the other crafts. Occasionally, even at the present 
time, some clay articles are reminiscent of those Maya 
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Handicrafts and coffee are well integrated in Costa Rica. Large, 

handmade splint baskets are used by the coffee pickers while a 

hollowed out log and primitive pestle serve as a mill for peeling 

the berries before drying them in the sun. Here are two basic 
crafts which may have many varied applications 





ceramics which were the highest artistic achieve- 
ment and the pride of museums. The articles fash- 
ioned on the potter’s wheel are naturally a product 
of colonial influence; but the modern articles which 
have been made, in an attempt to imitate imported 
household utensils, are specifically of the present era. 


Even before the superb Maya craft attained such 
artistic value, the primitive craftsmen molded their 
ceramics according to their taste in simple forms, 
which nevertheless were artistic, and thus the present- 
day craftsman molds his household utensils and trade 
articles for his own people with a few well-placed 
designs and according to the clay deposits near his 
village and handy river sand and water, fashioning a 
useful as well as artistic article. He prepares his slip 
according to his own well-balanced formula; he 
deftly and patiently rubs the surface of the finished 
jug or pot with a celt or polishing stone and fires it on 
some stones placed on the ground over an open fire 
which he tends carefully, so that no part of his pre- 
vious work is fired too much. The decorations are 
simple designs achieved with colored clay or the 
extract of berries, and so throughout the centuries, he 
has preserved the same methods whereby his 
ancestors forged their craft. Throughout Central 
America, it is this handcraft that is specialized and 
sought after, and the outstanding artistic achievement 
of the Indian or semi-Indian craftsmen. 

The potter’s wheel was readily adopted by the 
craftsmen who were taught how to manipulate it by 
the Spaniards; and now, in Guatemala and E]l Salva- 
dor, are more efficient in turning out well-made 
ceramics on this popular wheel. The glaze is most 


artistic and the decorations, though still simple, are 
worthy of a place in the kitchen or dining room of the 
best households. The ceramics made on the potter's 
wheel have an enormous demand in these two coun- 
tries and are more of a commercial trade article than 
the first mentioned kind. 


In the other three Central American countries, 
strange to say, the potter’s wheel is almost extinct, 
or perhaps never was as popular; nevertheless, the 
ceramic craft has acquired new life during the last 
two centuries and each country, as well as each 
region therein, is distinguished by highly specialized 
and regional ceramic craft. 

In Nicaragua, the black ceramics with well- 
polished glaze from the region of Jinotega, are rem- 
iniscent of some of the Maya ware, but the production 
is limited, though famous. Throughout these coun- 
tries, the greatest efforts and greatest demand are for 
the clay water jars (tinajas) whether very large or 
small, having two, three, or four handles, with fluted 
or plain opening; or a semblance of a human or 
animal head which gives the opening an interesting, 
artistic touch. Second in importance are the pots 
(apastes, ollas), large or small, (the latter are round 
bowls); jugs and dishes (sartenes, escudillas, bati- 
dores) are currently used in all kitchens and by the 
lower classes as tableware and food containers. The 
useful round, flat, plate-like dishes (comales) used 
everywhere for roasting ‘“‘tortillas’’—the staple of 
life of every household—are made in a special 
technique of the potter's craft. In Honduras, in recent 
years, an attempt has been made to produce ceramics 

(Continued on page 6-a) 





The gaily painted ‘‘carreta’’ or oxcart has become a featured handicraft of Costa Rica 
and an inspiration to all who love to decorate utility objects in creative fashion 
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ANCIENT CERAMICS OF PERU 
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— Decorative head and feature designing is a problem over which 
00 


the students become most enthusiastic and which may culminate 
in the handicraft project of mask-making for elementary or 
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Bahamian ARTS 
and CRAFTS 


}AHAMIAN women show the 

use of native material in handi- 
crafts. Bags, belts, and hats are 
made from the native sisal, 
palm leaves, and raffia, which 
is a palm fibre. The girl at the 
sewing machine stitches braids 
of palm fibre together to form a 
bag while the one on her left 
plaits strands of palm leaves. 
On the right a bag is being 
embroidered with dyed raffia. 
In all parts of the world are 
native plants and grasses which 
can be cured and put to similar 
craft uses for use in the school 

art room 
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A native craftswoman of the Bahamas twists and combines various 

strands of tiny seashells into colorful necklaces. Proportion, and 

color combination may be practiced in the lower grades by such a 

problem with seeds, shells, or — made from flour and salt 
doug 


At Nassau native women make novelty jewelry from the wide 

variety of shells and fish scales found along their beaches. For 

the art classes, try using all kinds of seeds, scraps, buttons, metal 
washers, and all odd findings or trinkets 
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Authenticated News 








Authenticated News 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF PUERTO RICO 


The government of Puerto Rico is sponsoring and encouraging the expansion of native arts and crafts in hope 
that new industries will develop from these efforts. Basketry is one of the practical handicrafts which is being 
encouraged among both young and old 


A shop of Maya- 
quez in Puerto Rico 
displays clever little 
dolls made of shells 
by one of their 
young native crafts- 
women. She has 
taken full advan- 
tage of the varia- 
tions of nature in 
letting the shell 
textures serve as 
ripples, folds, and 
pleats in a world 
of shel! fashions. 
Where shells are 
available, this 
problem may be 
carried out for class 
use with the help 
of pipe cleaners 
and liquid cement 


or glue 
Three Lions 
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American Museum of Natural History, New York 

Two llamas of cast silver. The ornament on the back of the above 

animal is of gold. These little nine-inch figures are of Inca culture 

in the last century before the discovery of Peru in 1532—and were 

found on the Island of the Sun in Lake Titicaca. Llamas are a good 
design subject 


METALWORK 





OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Gold ornaments from the various countries and cultures of South 

America’s past have much to offer in the way of elementary and 

advanced design uses. There are many suggestions here for 
elementary jewelry and metalcraft techniques 
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Marques dos Santos Collection, Rio de Janeiro 


Colonial plaque of Our Lady of the Rosary 







Crucifix ornament from the collection of the author 


BRAZILIAN POPULAR SILVER 


DR. ROBERT SMITH 


University of Pennsylvania 


a ECORATIVE objects of gold and 
silver have been made in America 
since the earliest times. The Indian 
craftsmen of Latin America, more 
proficient in so many ways than our 
own Indians, were expert in creating 
small metal likenesses of human and animal figures 
long before the coming of the Europeans. In ancient 
Peru, the Chimus made standing dolls of silver, some 
of which wear tasseled skull caps like the ones still 
used there, and carry in their hands small human 
masks. The Incas, whose vast fortifications, now in 
ruins, contain huge stones so skillfully cut that they 
are held together without mortar, used the same care 
in making silver figurines of llamas and alpacas. Like 
all primitive craftsmen, they studied their models for 
their essential characteristics, exaggerating in their 
products the long ears held rigidly erect, the staring 
eyes, and stylizing the pattern of the alpaca’s wool. 
As a result, these metal images, like the gold pen- 
dants, rattles, and staff heads in the form of birds and 
animals from Colombia, Panama, and Costa Rica, 
give the impression of lively caricatures that fascinate 
through the keenness of their observation and the 
excellence of their craftsmanship. After the Spanish 
conquest these traditions continued in the colonial 





period. In Peru and Bolivia, where silver was 
abundant, pins were made in the form of long fish, 
the scales of which are separately attached so that 
they jingle when the wearer walks. Incense burners 
in the form of silver turkeys and peacocks are a com- 
mon sight in antique shops, museums, and collectors’ 
cabinets. Whoever visits Latin America today notices 
at once the use to which silver is put in making 
chains, rings, bracelets, and earrings of bold and 
attractive patterns. 

Little attention has been paid in this country to 
silver ornaments from Brazil. That country was settled 
by Portuguese instead of by the Spaniards, who took 
possession of the rest of Latin America. In the colonial 
period, which lasted from the beginning of the 16th 
century until 1821, silver making was not encouraged 
in Brazil because it took trade away from the crafts- 
men at home in Lisbon and Oporto and was also 
thought to be a temptation to the counterfeiting of 
money. But in spite of this, we know from documents 
that many silversmiths were working in the colony 
producing handsome silver services for wealthy 
families, crosses and candlesticks for churches. These 
are esteemed as highly as our own colonial silver, 
makers’ marks are as eagerly sought and studied there 
as here, and the style of the pieces is determined by 
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A whip handle from the collection of Robert Smith is an excellent 

example of design conforming to use or given space. Try various 

animals or subjects and make them fit a functional application in 

handles, door knobs, chair backs, purse tops, and the many other 
items where use dominates decoration 


the reigns of the Portuguese kings. Occasionally the 
authorities forbade the making of silver, closed the 
shops of the craftsmen, and compelled them to work 
at other trades. 

Among the most popular objects made by silver- 
smiths in the towns of Salvador and Recife during the 
18th and 19th centuries were the ornaments for 
crucifixes. These Brazilian devotional crosses present 
an interesting combination of materials. The cross 
itself is made of dark and lustrous jacaranda wood, 
which has something of the tone and quality of our 
mahogany. The corpus, or figure of Christ, is often 
executed in ivory, while the arms of the cross are 
capped in handsome plates of highly decorated silver. 
These are generally ornamented with religious sym- 
bols. The one here illustrated (Fig. 1), which measures 
314 by 2% inches, has at its center the emblem of the 
Sacred Heart, the symbol of Our Lord's suffering, 
combined with a crude new moon, which is an 
attribute of the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady. 
From these two symbols spring flames. Around this 
composition is a garland of stylized leaves and flowers 
like margaridas, or diminutive daisies. This was one 
of the most popular decorative devices for Brazilian 
silver, woodcarving, and painting at the close of the 
18th century. These plates, or pontas, as they are 
called in Portuguese, aré often detached from their 
crosses and sold for their weight in second-hand 
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shops. Cleaned and polished and fitted with clasps, 
they make attractive pins. 

The same is true of the old badges of the religious 
brotherhoods. A particularly fine example is the 
plaque shown here (Fig. 2). It represents, as can 
easily be seen, the Virgin of the Rosary, a cult to 
which the Negro slaves in Brazil professed a special 
devotion. The Virgin holds in one hand the rosary 
and places the other around the figure of Our Lord, 
who fairly dances in her arms. His pose is a key to the 
movement of the whole composition. Each line of the 
two figures bends as though before a wind. The 
drapery undulates in a long spiral curve like the 
forms of the frame itself, which were specially chosen 
to complement the movement of the figures. Inter- 
spersed upon the flowing surfaces, within the profiles 
that repeat the letter S, are scattered roses and the 
same daisy-like flowers of the ponta of the cross. 
This rosary plaque is a popular Brazilian reflection 
of the great 18th century European style called rococo. 
It displays a technical quality which is very different 
from that employed in later utilitarian objects. 

During the 19th century, Brazilian silversmiths, 
like their ancient predecessors of the Andes, used 
themes that were typical of their country to orna- 
ment all kinds of useful objects. Riding whips were 
one of them. For their handles the Brazilian armadillo, 
or tatu, as he is called there, was a favorite device. 
In Brazil the armadillo, like our Brer Rabbit, is often 
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Marques dos Santos Collection 
Bahian balangandans 
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Marques dos Santos Collection 


All sorts of animals are represented in Bahian balangandans, among which are many inspirations 
for handmade silver charms, brooches, plastic ornaments, and designing for sculpture or ceramics 
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a character in popular folk tales to which are ascribed 
all sorts of humorous characteristics. In one handle 
(Fig. 3), the tatu, which measures 2 by 1%4 inches, 
stands upon a horizontal base at which he seems 
to be nibbling. His tail is fused with the handle of 
the whip upon which are set broad, boldly designed 
leaves. The animal's scales are stylized in a circular 
pattern; his eyes are barely defined, although in other 
examples they are exaggeratedly large. On the lower 
part of the handle, which is ornamented at intervals 
with typically 19th century beaded bands, occurs in 
three places a decorative element already seen on 
the silver ponta of the crucifix. This is a so-called 
volute form, reminiscent of the capital in the Ionic 
order of architecture, from which it may have been 
derived. Two of these volute motives are placed back 
to back in the midst of stylized leaf and flower patterns 
to produce a highly original decorative composition. 

Another friend of the silversmith was the Indian of 
the Brazilian forests. The Portuguese, like our own 
ancestors, soon after arriving from Europe began 
driving the native Americans back into the interior, 
forcing them to abandon the rich farm lands of the 
coast. In many parts of Spanish America, however, 
the Indians so far outnumbered the white men and 
were so highly civilized that they were permitted to 
live among their conquerors. As a result of this 
different situation, the Indian in Brazil and the United 
States became a much more exotic character than in 
Spanish America. Early in the 19th century a roman- 
tic interest in his life grew up in Brazil which was 
nourished on the novels of José de Alencar and 
the poems of Gongalves Dias, at the same time that our 
public was reading the tales of Fenimore Cooper and 
Longfellow's Hiawatha. Silversmiths took advantage 
of this popularity to offer for sale many small Indians, 
some of which perform the useful function of holding 
toothpicks at the dinner table. Generally, they stand 
upon elaborate bases ornamented with jungle leaves 
and flowers. They are jauntily dressed in the plumes 
of tropical birds and often carry swords or a quiver of 
arrows. One example holds in his hand an open 
umbrella from which the toothpicks, called palitos 
or little sticks, protrude. Some have an enormous 
parrot which performs the same function of holding 
toothpicks by means of little holes pierced in his body. 


N BRAZIL these brilliant birds are favorite pets. 
There are streets where every window seems to have 
its parrot and all these creatures seem to talk at once. 
In deference to this national fondness, the bird was 
often placed on the lids of silver tea and coffee pots 
and sugar bowls. There is a fine piece with a parrot 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The bird some- 
times ornaments an object which is uniquely Brazilian. 
This is the rack or penca on which are strung 
amulets and charms that Negro women in Salvador 
used to wear. 
Salvador is one of the oldest cities in South 
America. Founded in 1549, it is now the capital of 
the state of Bahia, but up until 1763, it was the capital 
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of all Brazil. To it in colonial times and in the 19th 
century came large quantities of slaves from Africa. 
Unlike our own, these Negroes succeeded in keeping 
many of their own traditions and religious practices. 
Their women imported clothes from Africa, tied up 
their hair in vivid turbans, hung strings of shells and 
beads around their necks and arms, and used silver 
jewelry of their own design. To the music of drums at 
night they danced religious dances and still do in the 
candombiés of Bahia, at which African deities are 
regularly invoked. Their movements made their silver 
jingle and rattle. Perhaps that is why these peculiarly 
Bahian ornaments are called balangandans. Itisa 
word that sound like the clash of small pieces of metal. 

One of these racks is shown here (Fig. 4). They are 
coarsely made and decorated somewhat in the style of 
the whip handle already described. The upper part 
is a curved support to which is attached the chain 
that binds the rack to the wearer's waist. On it appear 
the parrots in a number of different poses. The lower 
part of the rack, which has a lock to hold it shut, is 
equipped with teeth to carry the charms. These 
represent a wide variety of objects. There are minia- 
ture drums and tambourines, like the instruments 
used in the dances. There are old coins, both Portu- 
guese and Brazilian. There are bunches of grapes 
and pomegranates, keys and trowels, containers for 
herbs, magic ointments, and money, silver models of 
gourd dippers for drinking, birds, animals, and 
turtles. Occasionally, among the balangandans 
small figures of children are found as well as parts of 
the body, worn apparently in the hope of a cure or in 
gratitude after recovery. One of the most interesting 
of the charms is the little one-story house with a 
single door and pair of windows. The one shown in 
Fig. 4 is quite unusual because of the incised design 
of the windows and doors and the smaller openings of 
diamond form that are suggested. The author owns 
a piece with a separate roof hinged to the house so 
that it fits at just the angle of the real tile roofs of 
actual Bahian dwellings. The toy-like character of 
houses represented in the charms is not an invention 
of the silversmiths. You can see exactly the same 
kind of houses in the poorer quarters of all the 
Brazilian towns. Worn on the pencas, this kind of 
balangandan may symbolize the places in which the 
ritual dances are held. Some of the charms, like 
these small houses, are perfectly flat; others are 
executed like sculpture in thé round. 


HE balangandans as a whole are more naturalis- 

tic than other kinds of Brazilian popular silver 
(Fig. 5). Great care was taken to make them look 
exactly like the objects they represent. As a result, 
they possess neither the distinction of extraordinarily 
fine craftsmanship nor the arresting character of 
primitive conceptions. These are sufficiently attrac- 
tive, however, to be collected so avidly that good 
examples are extremely difficult to find. The author 
knows of no balangandans in the museums of this 
country and very few outside Bahia. 























BRAZILIAN TOYS 


F WE were to choose between the play- 
things popular with the children of 
Brazil, which would better indicate their 
innate primitive characteristics, we 
should select the ‘‘peteca’’ which, even 
in its name, still preserves the ‘‘guarani’”’ 
flavor of the verb “‘to strike.’ In the present form, as 
is seen in gardens, plazas and, above all, in the 
games at the seashore as an exercise preceding the 
bath, the ‘‘peteca”’ consists of a leather ball quite well 
stuffed with some material and with a tail of feathers, 
sometimes tinged with bright colors, fastened to it. 
The game consists of throwing the ball and is played 
by individuals or by groups. In the first instance, the 
person himself throws the peteca into the air and runs 
to catch it in his hand; in the second instance, there 
are no special rules other than to throw the ball back 
and forth to each player, the players forming a circle 
at the beginning of the game. 





The author and some of her collection of native-made South American costume dolls 



















CECELIA MEIRELES 


There is little material referring to native play- 
things. The best information is that of Karl von den 
Steinen and Max Schmidt, which dates from the 
middle of the last century to the first of the present. 


Karl von den Steinen found among the aborigines 
of Central Brazil, balls of corn straw adorned with 
feathers used as playthings by the children. They can 
well be a forerunner of the present peteca used today 
by both sexes; a thing that did not occur with the dolls 
and tops, but does continue in use today by the 
girls and boys. 


As to the tops and primitive dolls, we have interest- 
ing descriptions. The tops were made of green, bulb- 
ous plants. The fruit was chosen of the size of two 
cherries which were perforated by a rod whose point 
showed on the opposite side just enough to serve as a 
spinning point. The Indians visited by Steinen made 
several tops spin at one time inside of a bowl. 
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The top is a toy much used in Brazil, but I never 
came across those made of bulbs—here they are 
made of wood with an iron point, and spun by 
means of a heavy thread twined around the girth, 
while those made of metal are wound with a key and 
produce a musical hum—very interesting to the 
children. 


As to the dolls, these can be classified in different 
types, namely—ornamental, candy, toys, and magic. 

The ornamental dolls, as well as certain images of 
animals, were made of ears of corn, cleverly inter- 
laced. It seemed as though the Indians wished to 
lend artistic features to the preserved corn, but Max 
Schmidt remarks that there was in this an intention of 
a stunt to impress the neighbors with the prosperity 
of their plantings. Not many years ago, I found in the 
province of Minas Gerais, a doll of European type, 
that must now be in the museum of the city, all exe- 
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cuted of corn straw; perhaps it was the last example 
of a traditional technique. 


The edible dolls that Steinen found and that looked 
like a big biscuit with a rough human form were ot a 
kind of green clay, a substance that Baikairi asserts 
was used as food by his forefather when the ‘‘mandio- 
ca’’ were not yet known, but the visitor found this 
food had disappeared and noticed that the children 
only licked the dolls. There, as well as generally, the 
people of the interior are great eaters of clay, due, of 
course, to the lack of minerals in their daily diet. As 
to the use of this food in Central Brazil, one must 
remember that this image food was also found in 
Europe in the form of balls and biscuits traditionally 
molded—and that even today the sugared shapes of 


Dolls, boats, and baskets for sale in 
the markets of San Salvador, Bahia 
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human and animal forms which are at once toy and 
food are seen in the popular fiestas, and it is not 
known whether these came from the past through 
the natives or are European “hand downs.” 


E dolls that the author classed as toys seemed also 
to have been lifted on a tall pole to announce that 
there was to be a fiesta in the village. This usage 
is interesting for it reminds one of the dolls of 
the ‘‘Maracatu”’ (Brazilian province) Pernambuco— 
which were held high in hand by the personages of 
the Cortege, during their Carnival. Even though the 
“festa’’ was an African custom, there has always been 
a question about its name, and some authors believe 
that it might be a contraction of ““Maraca-catu’’—or, 
in an indigenous language—a good and pretty instru- 
ment or a fine or good fiesta. 


Karl Steinen referred finally, and vaguely, to 
another feminine doll of baked clay that the Bakairi 
tribes attributed to the Aueto (Tuip-Giarani) tribe. 
This vague description seems to treat of an idol, 
representative of some natural force.* As usually 
happens, these images passed from the religious 
figures to the simple infant toys; and might be the 
same that today are found in the vicinity of Araguaia, 
without arms, the legs reduced to enormous upper 
thighs, fat and short, and a heavy black wig of hair 
covering the back and shoulders. 


With the name of “burika’’ and the explanation 
‘invention of soldiers,’’ Steinen found among the 
“Bororos” a type of “‘gangorra.’”” This was a play- 
thing like those of the modern “‘teeter’’ or see-saw 
game, and every Brazilian child has at his home one 
of these set-ups—like a horizontal mill. 


The “bodoque”’ is similar to the sling-shot, with 
which the children strike birds or other flying 
objects, and was found by von Steinen among the 
Bororos. No purely African toys have been found— 
only fables, as folklore. There existed among the 
early negro mothers a type of black cloth doll which 
had eye and mouth embroidered in green, white and 
red, with a bandanna around the head. These are 
still found in the stores of Rio, Bahia, but are sold as 
wizards and not as toys. At Carnivals one finds most 


wonderful examples of these, with nails, rings, collars, 
medals, and kerchief. 


Another game, vague in origin, named ‘‘Caminho 
de Gato (cat road), very popular among little girls, 
and still used today, is worked with the fingers using 
a thread a meter long, tied at the ends. The hands, 
held palm down, are moved in different directions, 
making clever designs with the thread. 





*As one knows, the Brazilian Indian child suckled and was carried on the 
mother’s shoulders until it was 6 or 7 years old. Then the child was promptly 
trained in the different activities of the tribe. Thus, the travelers always 
found the primitive children armed with bow and arrows, oars, or domestic 
utensils executed by themselves, and it is to be supposed that they also tried, 
with ludicrous efforts, to divert themselves in the same work of modeling 
practiced by their parents. 
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RAZILIAN children for ages have had a game— 
marbles or ‘“‘bolinhas de gude”’ (glue balls)—in 
Rio do Sul, called ‘‘agatas’’ (agates) due to the pretty, 
shiny material. The game consists of two or more 
players crouched before a small hollow in the ground 
and using only balls and fingers. 


The game of throwing tiny stones in the air and 
catching them in the palm of the hand, as in Brazil, 
has a sort of rhyme: 


“Slaves of Job 
Played in the woods... .” 


which was very African. A true Portuguese game 
which consists of rolling a coin, then asking a com- 
panion, ‘face or crown” like our “heads or tails’; 
also, games of “‘future,’’ praying to heaven for help, 
are quite African. 


The desire of the Brazilian youth for drums is a war- 
like influence, and if no drum is at hand, the child 
uses any round box or can and beats in rhythm the 
music of the many tribes, mostly African. 


There is no game of classical folklore that has not 
passed through the Brazilian youth. In this there has 
been distinct stages—be it of metal soldiers, wooden 
horses, archery, magic, deviltry—in the air or on the 
ground. Only the Japanese ‘‘yoyo”’ did not last. Air 
games are becoming scarce because of the increase 
of city residences. 


Peace has done away with some kinds of arms—but 
the ‘‘American movie” has brought in the gangster 
machine gun with which the child plays from behind 
doors. 


Because of modern living, there are games of 
“electrical make’’ but these are discouraged for the 
danger; in less advanced districts air games are more 
common. 


The industrial trend has brought such toys as trains, 
planes, and electric cars. 


It is a pity that in modern life the delightful and 
innocent games of the early century have vanished. 
The lovely, home-made articles—the piano, the stove, 
the grace and charm of genteel home life—have all 
been exchanged for the cafe, radio, shop dresses, 
etc.—"‘home is used only for sleep.” 


The church, of course, influenced all the games 
relating to “religious fiestas.’ The talking marion- 
ette is still in vogue. ; 


For those visitors who enjoy toys, playthings in 
their world of poetry, idealism—it were best to visit 
the “‘mercados,’’ popular fiestas, for dances, folklore 
festivals, ceramics, clay objects, etc. 


In the district of Espiritu Santo are made little 
pumpkins in such a way that they emit bird songs, 
attracting them and, in a way, bringing the child back 
to the age of infancy and innocent play in this world 
of “‘prefabricated”’ and “‘machine-made” falsity. 










































HILE teaching in the Technical and Normal 
Schools of Brazil, I often dreamed, some- 
times beyond hope, of visiting the many 


fine schools in Canada and the United States. Long 
and prolonged assignments ever prevented such a 


visit, however necessary it might be. But, I had 
resolved that the trip had to be taken sometime or 
other, even at the expense of temporarily stopping my 
work for the attainment of better and more modern 
teaching methods which I have always deemed 
necessary for the rapid advancement not only for the 
students but also for the country as a whole. The 
aim—my dream—is to get away from the cut and 
dried pedagogic teaching methods deeply entrenched 
in our schools of Brazil. 


Consequently, when the Ambassador, Jean Desy, 
extended me an invitation to visit Canada, I could 
hardly resist the opportunity that it placed before me. 
It was verily the dream come true! I felt sure that in 
this country I would encounter some of the founts 
that were evident in the many reviews, magazines, 


Maria Isabel Lacombe and 
Djanira Cravo studied native 
weaving techniques while in 
Canada. Their enthusiasm and 
keen appreciation of the methods 
used in North America are a 
tribute to our progress in art 
education 

















THE DREAM 
COME TRUE 


MARIA ISABEL 
LACOMBE 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


and books of great value. During my whole teaching 
career as a teacher of drawing in the Technical 
School under the Board of Education and my teach- 
ing of handicraft in the Normal School, the pulse of 
these founts were ever apparent in my work. The 
ideas expressed in the aforementioned literary 
works coming to us ever whetted my appetite for the 
sources of the ideas. I accepted the invitation with 
the deepest appreciation. Further, I invited my 
colleague—Miss Djanira da Silva Cravo—a fine 
student and graduate of the Normal School, to accom- 
pany me. She has been one of the best assistants of 
the whole group of specialist teachers under my 
guidance. 


In the United States I have been able to visit many 
great schools and to learn their modern teaching 
methods. This is one of the main purposes of the 
trip—to get new ideas for the development of the 
programs in the primary, technical, and high schools 
of Brazil. In San Francisco and Oakland I saw, with 
my colleague, small children painting pictures from 
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descriptive readings by their teachers, as though they 
were adults. In the high schools, impromptu sketches 
were drawn by the students. Children—learning to 
draw from infancy to adolescence in the university— 
was a marvel that intrigued me very much. I will 
attempt to institute these methods in the schools of 
Brazil; at least, I will propose them toward acceptance. 


In New York I am continuing the work begun in 
Quebec, and followed in California. Through the 
introduction of the Board of Education, we have 
visited private and public schools and the Inter- 
national Institute of Education. We have also ob- 
served printing methods on fabric in a technical 
institute. The museums in New York and the many 
fine schools of art make this a great art center for 
study—the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum 
of Natural History, the Fricke Museum, the Public 
Library, and the art classes of Columbia University 
under the auspices of Teachers College. 


OM all the contacts with the art world here, I 

hope to take back to Brazil many new ideas and 
methods for the promotion of better and more rapid 
methods in the teaching of art in my native country. 
My hope is the birth of greater native art! That this 
trip has cleared up many doubts in my mind of teach- 
ing methods is beyond any shred of doubt. I have 
been enchanted by the way teachers strive to bring 
the creative, latent ability out of the students. The 
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subject matter is always drawn up from nature 
studies, Indian and historical facts, etc. Stimulated 
by what I have seen here, I hope to introduce these 
topics and similar, native Brazilian studies for the 
development of art. I hope to spread this influence 
in the private and government schools. Manual work 
in the United States has proved a great factor in the 
progress of the country. It is further my hope to see 
manual labors take the place of the many “‘talked 
about reforms’ which remain always in the talking 
stage. For the technical schools, a new program 
for girls could be instituted in the weaving and print- 
ing trades. Since the Board of Education is planning 
newly devised programs, I believe the many new 
methods I have observed here, if instituted, will have 
a far-reaching effect and make them more flexible. 
Thus, I and all my teaching colleagues could be re- 
leased from the drudgery that has beset us all of only 
“teaching from books.’’ Teaching should have an 
eye for bringing out the latent, creative ability of each 
student which old teaching methods have hindered 
miserably. Here in the States, education is considered 
an index for success; it doesn’t mean a thing unless 
one knows what to do with it. 


Our teachers and children are all capable of doing 
great things even with the handicap of great sacrifices. 
These new methods could alleviate the great sacrifices 
that the teachers of Brazil have made in the past, and 
thereby bring out the best in the country. 


There seems little 
doubt about the 
success of _ this 
stocking doll proj- 
ect carried out in 
one of Rio de 
Janeiro’s elemen- 
tary schools under 
direction of Maria 
Isabel Lacombe 




















PAN AMERICAN DOLLS 





NELL IRVIN, Deming, New Mexico 


of the Deming, New Mexico, Junior High School 

have had many interesting projects which at- 
tracted statewide attention. The doll project, initiated 
by the girls of the 8A class, was one of the most 
attractive yet developed. Each girl chose a costume, 
characteristic of one of the countries of the Americas, 
bought her own doll, or manikin, selected the ma- 
terials, and made the complete costume herself. 
These dolls were then donated to the permanent 
exhibit in the Pan American room of the school. The 
models were selected from a book of authentic paint- 
ings and were copied with careful attention to detail. 


T= members of the Student Pan American League 


The dolls, top row, left to right, represent a Quechua 
Indian of Bolivia; a Huancayan woman of Peru; a 
Peruvian Indian of Tinta, Peru; a Chola of La Paz, 


Bolivia; an Araucanian woman of Southern Chile; a 
Pollera costume of Panama. 


The middle row, from left to right: a woman of the 
Otero region, Ecuador; a Colonial costume of the 
United States; a fiesta costume of Mexico; a costume 
of Tinta, Peru; another woman of Otalvo, Ecuador; 
and a traditional dress of Argentina. 


The bottom row, left to right: an Indian girl of the 
Quechua tribe of Bolivia; a woman of Venezuela; 
a Bahiana woman of Bolivia; a woman of the moun- 
tains of Colombia; and a woman from Santiago, Chile. 


Throughout the school year, the members of the 
local league choose projects to which they devote an 
hour each week. We find that these projects stimulate 
much interest and add to the knowledge of these 
countries that are our neighbors. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN FIESTA 


ISOBEL ENGLAND, Junior High Art Teacher 
KATHRYN G. DAVIS, Art Supervisor 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


UR Latin American program was one of our best. The 
junior high school made sketches for the scenery and then 
enlarged it on craft paper and painted it with powder paint. 

The scenery was then cut out and pinned to the cyclorama on the 
stage. There is even competition for the cover designs for the 
programs. In fact, there is a job for everybody. 


The clothing for this review was easily made or gotten together. 
The hats of the gauchos were made by the students of black 
construction paper with colored bands around the crowns; the 
shirts were their own white shirts with large white muslin sleeves 
basted over their own shirt sleeves, giving that full arrangement 
of sleeves required by the costume. Corduroy trousers of different 
colors were worn and bloused out at the knees; overboots made of 
black oilcloth. Bright sashes were added, likewise a tie, and 
probably a vest for some. Some of the chorus boys were resplend- 
ent in white pajamas, sashes, straw hats, and serapes made of 
bright cotton cloth with bright colored borders painted in bands 
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at the ends of the serapes. A slit was made in the serape so that it 
could be put on over the head, just like a real one. The girls were 
dressed in bright dirndles with full white blouses having puffed 
sleeves, and wore gayly colored sashes at the waist. Black tarlatan 
was used for mantillas for some of the girls who were real Spanish 
ladies. The children who had principal parts either borrowed or 
we rented real South American clothes. 

The theme each year is written by the children under the 
direction of the art, music, and English departments, and the 
physical education department contributes to its success by teach- 
ing the dances required by the themes selected. 

For the past five years on Halloween we have used these 
reviews, each different yet appealing in its own way, and followed 
out a theme such as ‘Dude Ranch,” ‘Down on the Farm,”’ and 
“Ghost Hollow.’ We have found this has saved our community 
from too much exuberance by a teen-age group that needs a 
legitimate outlet for fun at this time of the year. Best of all, every- 
body is included in the party. 
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HE BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 
artists all over the world. 
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clean clean, accunale 


: for the controlled surface tension of Higgins Inks insures pre 
WITH A cision; they flow freely and evenly in broad or fine lines. Save 
thousands of dollars in shop-time by speedily interpreted prints 


H IGGINS | The International Standard of Excellence . Since 1880 
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DRAWING INKS : 






HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 
271 NINTH ST. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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A SURVEY OF CENTRAL AMERICAN 


CRAFTS 
(Continued from page 272) 


in an imitation of imported styles, but 
it cannot be said that these articles can 
in any way be called an artistic craft or 
compared to the indigenous one. In 
Costa Rica the outstanding ceramics are 
those from Nicoya, which are reminis- 
cent of the craft the forefathers of these 
people, who lived in this region of the 
Pacific coast, were adepts in. This work 
is highly specialized, and therefore only 
a limited trade article. 


* * * 


Gourds, known as calabashes by the 
majority of English-speaking people, are 
made out of the shell of various kinds of 
fruit, such as the hard shell of the fruit 
of the ‘‘Morro”’ tree, in round (guacal) 
or oblong (icaras) shapes; the fruit 
from different kinds of the Cucurbitacea 
vine, which are really the properly 
named calabashes; and those artistic 
gourds made out of the coconut shell. 
Gourds are likewise indispensable for the 
households throughout these countries. 


A round gourd, whatever its size, 
serves to hold liquids and food; the 
elongated ones make good drinking 
cups. With so useful and attractive 
material at hand, the Indian craftsmen 
soon specialized in decorating and 
polishing gourds. Guatemalan gourds 
are very specialized in certain regions, 
as well as high priced trade articles. 
The craftsman with a simple burin in- 
cises the surface, after it has been 
tinted black and polished with the 
greasy substance from a_ louse-like 
insect called ‘‘Nij'’ or ‘‘Ajin.’’ Other 
varieties are painted red or yellow, with 
realistic figures outlined on the surface. 
Undecorated gourds, simply cleaned 
and dried, are in great demand as 
kitchen utensils and cutlery. 

This craft in El Salvador is famous for 
the ancient negative process. For this 
the design is placed on the surface of 


the gourd, after it is cleaned and dried, . 


with melted grease, preferably the 
grease of the insect ‘‘Nij’’ or ‘‘Ajin,”’ 
after which the gourd is dyed black; 
with a cloth wet in hot water, the grease 
is melted and wiped off, leaving the 
design sharply outlined in white against 
the black surface. 


The gourd craft in Nicaragua is more 
than a mere craft; it is a high artistic 
achievement. Beautiful designs are 
incised and always a work of art, 
whether in monochrome or varicolored 
designs painted on the surface of the 
highly polished gourd. In this country 
a very specialized craft is the prepara- 
tion and carving of coconut shells, the 
best ones are trimmed with silver—the 
older ones are antiques worthy of a 
place in a museum. 

In Honduras, whether the fruit for the 
gourd is from the ‘‘Morro”’ tree or from 
the Cucurbitacea vine, the finished 
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AMACO WATER COLORS 
In Metal Boxes 


Want superior quality in semi-moist water 
colors? Then—specify ‘’Amaco” on bid 
requests and when ordering from your 
dealer. Be assured of brilliant, transparent 
colors and excellent working quality. 
Royal blue and gold metal boxes, enam- 
eled white inside, are available in all 
standard sizes. If unobtain- 
able locally, write direct for 
listing of Amaco Water Col- 





ors and other art materials. 








AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


HO 
on HAND 


The First Tool of This Type— 
Today's Finest! 


Handee is the tool of experts, 
ideal for beginners too 
because it's quick, deft, 
easy to handle. Used by 
hobbyists to make wood 
carvings, ship, plane and 
train models, costume 
& 4 iewelry, to engrave on 
glass, tool leather, etc. 


™ s 
HANDEE “’ .3c°'us:; 


Handee grinds, drills, routs, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws and engraves on metal, alloys, wood, plas- 
tics, linoleum, horn, bone, etc. Runs at a cool 
25,000 r. p.m. AC or DC. Wt. 12 oz. In carrying 
case with 40 accessories’ $27.50. Handee only 
with 7 accessories $20.50. 


NEW PLASTIC-CRAFT KIT 


For students interested in in- 














ternal plastic carving—0 fos 
cinating hobby. Contains 
special plastic cutters, buffers 
sanding discs, buffing ¢o™ 
pounds, dyes, cement, ° 
liberal supply of clear plor 
tics, and instructions. $6.95 





Write for Catalog 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SG Chicago 7, 
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article is always known as ‘‘guacales de 
cara.’ Both of these fruits attain 
enormous sizes, and therefore are popu- 
lar for household articles, and are 
primarily utilitarian and sparsely dec- 
orated. In Costa Rica this craft has 
almost vanished, the only worth-while 
gourds at the present time are a few 
black ones with incised designs, the 
work of craftsmen on the Pacific coast. 


The ordinary gourd traded around the . 


country has a greenish tinge, the sur- 
face neither colored nor polished before 
afew single designs are added. 


In all these countries the fruit of the 
Cucurbitacea vine, when in double 
spherical shape, is much sought after 
by workmen or traders to hold water, 
but they are neither decorated nor 
polished, and therefore not a craft. 

In general, throughout Central Amer- 
ica, the gourd craft is an Indian craft, or 
a craft still in the hands of individuals 
having a large percentage of Indian 
admixture and no acculturation carried 
out in their villages. However, in this 
craft, as in many of the others, oc- 
casionally a beautiful, well-decorated 
gourd in modern style finds its way into 
the markets or stores, and is a Ladino 
product, quite apart from the above- 
mentioned Indian craft. 


* * * 


The above résumé gives a brief 
picture of the crafts which have sur- 
vived, despite the changes which have 
influenced the craftsman’s life. All 
those mentioned are great economic 
features, not alone between the villages, 
but also between the countries in 
Central America, and though the mod- 
ern era is slowly undermining the 
ancient craft, which I am afraid will not 
outlast the century. 


Nevertheless, minor crafts not so well 
known are forging ahead and the crafts- 
men are artists in their own handicraft. 
As such must be mentioned the tortoise 
shell trinkets embellished with gold and 
silver, made on the Pacific coast of El 
Salvador and Costa Rica, where the 
tortoise abounds. In the latter country 
most beguiling replicas of the hand- 
painted oxcarts, complete with tiny 
oxen, are fashioned out of wood and 
make lovely table decorations when 
filled with flowers or fruit. Miniature 
clay figures are indeed an art in the 
village of Ilobasco in El Salvador; 
beautifully modelled, colored, and real- 
istically grouped, they are very spe- 
cialized for the Christmas trade, though 
at all times of the year they are much 
sought after, as they really are an 
exquisite and dainty work. In this 
country they specialize in making pow- 
der puffs out of the downy goose 
feathers. The craftsmen of this country 
are expert in the art of fashioning all 
kinds of corn husk dolls, the hair, the 
body, and the costume out of this 
materia], 

In Guatemala a brisk trade is carried 
on, especially at Christmas time, with 
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handwrought silver . ..@ famous craftsman shows 


how to raise a bowl from a flat sheet of Sterling Silver, 
and student silversmiths see every step just as if they were 
doing it themselves—in a new film photographed in color 
from a unique “first person’’ angle—soon available for 
your metalworking classes. 


craft service department - handy & harman 


82 FULTON STREET « NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 















since 1853. 


our products. 


Water Colors - Wax Crayons 
Pressed Crayons - Oil Colors - Tempera 
Show Card Colors - Pastels 


F. 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





WEBER .Gie Atal 
and RELATED PRODUCTS 


SCHOZY ART 





TRADE MARK 


AT THE 
Eastern Arts Association Convention 


NEW YORK CITY...APRIL 1-2-3 
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PRODUCTS 


Visit Booth No. 26 F. Weber Company invites you to stop by its booth 


during your stay at the Convention. You will see exhibited and demon- 
strated the Fine Artist Quality Colors and supplies manufactured by Weber 


Our staff will welcome the opportunity to discuss with you the latest 
techniques and methods we have developed to help in your work with 


Weber products and high quality are synonymous. 


Quality COLORS 


Composition Modeling Clays 
Block Printing Inks - Linoleum Blocks 


Brushes - Waterproof Drawing Inks 


WEBER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
































































































































Approx. 
9” x 12” 


$00 


Approx. $150 
iz =x ic” 


At your dealer or 
send postpaid 
to 


" PEEL-OFF” 
GIVES YOU MORE TIME TO INSTRUCT — 


GIVES YOUR STUDENTS MORE TIME 10 
ACTUALLY PAINT! 


What is “Peel-Off’? A revolu- 
tionary new type of palette con- 
sisting of 50 sheets which can 
be “peeled off’ and discarded 
after use. 


Can *’Peel-Off” be used with any 
medium? Yes. Each sheet is spe- 
cially processed to withstand all 
mediums. It is adaptable to 
every technique. 


Who uses “’Peel-Off’’? All who 
paint; students, professionals, 
hobbyists and others. 


Why should your students use 
*Peel-Cif’’? To eliminate messy, 
time-consuming clean-ups and 
muddy colors caused by residue 
left on old-fashioned palette. 





Why is the use of “Peel-Off” a 
“must” in many public schools? 
Because it avoids the fire haz- 
ard caused by the use of dan- 
gerous volatile solvents in clean- 
ing ordinary palettes. 


Why is “Peel-Off” white? To 
give your students the best pos- 
sible background against which 
to evaluate their colors. 


May colors mixed on “Peel-Off” 
be saved? Yes. They may be 
preserved in the usual manner 
or by immersion in water. The 
palette fibers will not disinte- 
grate. 


Does “Peel-Off’ provide extra 
working surface? Yes. Sheets 
with colors already mixed may 
be laid aside until wanted again 
while palette is still in use. 





~ JOHN J. ANTHONY, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
















































































































































Easy to work... HANDICRAFT METALS 


for beginners or 
experienced craftsmen 
You can make attractive trays, 
coasters and other metal 
articles quickly and simply 
from our 
aluminum and 
copper circles 
Stocked in many sizes 
and gauges. 


bracelet blanks 
rectangular sheets 
of Aluminum, Brass, 


Copper, Stainless Steel. 
Write for your FREE 


instruction booklet and 
price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave., Dept. SA, St. Louis 15, Mo. 















the miniature figures fashioned ov! of 
cloth and cotton thread, in the regional 
costumes of the Indians. This cov itry 
is also known as a center for tooled 
leather goods, such as bags, sad les, 
bridles, etc., as well as for tinware ip 
artistic shapes, such as candlesticks 
wall brackets, flower containers, etc. — 

Nicaragua is by far the most famous 
center for the gold filigree jewelry, 
exquisitely finished. Likewise, this 
country is famous for the well-finished 
articles made out of the skin of the 
alligator, such as bags in all sizes, belts, 
cigarette cases, billfolds, etc. 

All the crafts I have now spoken 
about may not be classified as true 
Indian crafts and survivals of an age-old 
artistic achievement, as at the present 
time the Ladino craftsmen are the main 
workmen, and usually these crafts are 
made with the intention of commercial- 
izing them and that which is required 
for the modern market, as contrary to 
the other main crafts whereby the Indi- 
ans still adhere to their old methods of 
forging their crafts quite oblivious, in 
most cases, of whether they conform to 
modern standards or not, and therefore 
this adds to their artistic value. 





= ITEMS of 
2 Sb INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The tems 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 
















NEW HORIZONS in the field of plastics are 
opening for those who see and put to use the 
many possibilities of this versatile medium. A 
recent publication from the Bakelite Corporation 
made us more conscious than ever of plastic 
craft potentialities. You'll find pupils responding 
eagerly to plastic crafts that are challenging to 
the imagination and as new as tomorrow. 


THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION brings us news of a 35 mm. filmstrip 
with a teacher’s manual on the ever-important 
subiect of bread, with emphasis of the great need 
for conservation. Although slanted especially for 
home economics classes, your art pupils will see 
in this the trend toward visual education, with 
its all important background based on principles 
of art education. This film information, as well as 
price details, may be obtained by writing directly 
to Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


“PAINTINGS OF THE YEAR,” the Fifth 
Annual Art Competition, has been announced by 
the Pepsi-Cola Company. This well-known com: 
petition has been increased to include many 
benefits previously not included, and is open to 
artists throughout the country. For further details 
write to The Pepsi-Cola Company, 9 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 14-a) 
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for SATISFYING 
RESULTS 


use this 
matched 
combination 
of 


ART COLOR ALABASTINE 
oe | 


(Dry Powder) 


ART 
COLORS 


Alabastine Art Colors, in dry powder form, 
are exceptionally brilliant and opaque. 
Mixed with clear water, they are excellent 
for all brush work. Furnished in a full 
range of colors. 





PLUS—- ss — 


ALABASTINE — 
“FINGER-TIP” === 
A solution that is specially com- B 


pounded to mix with Alabastine seas 
Art Colors as needed to give you 


anecren a J 
a perfect Finger Paint at least cost. : 
Order From Your 


School Supply Dealer 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
833 Chicago Drive Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 








HAND WEAVING 


YARNS 


For All Your Needs 




















SPEEDBALL 


REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


This genuine American scene won a Scholas- 

tic cash award for student Charlien McCoy, 

East High School, Des Moines, lowa. Specify 

those genuine American Linoleum Cutters 

and other Speedball Products! Speedball 

Pens, Books, Inks, Linoleum Printing Inks 
and Brayers. 


re 


[t8“SPEEDBALL’ # 
ae Ue ts athe ese | 


4 . _—_— 
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HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 


When you weave ~ for strong, 
colorfast- patterns-—-warp your 
loom and fill your shuttles with 
Lily Hand Weaving Yarn. 


Lily yarns range from rug filler, 
to pearl cotton, to weaving 
wool. They are designed to 
meet your weaving needs. 


Lily hand weaving yarns are sold direct. 


Write today for Samples and Price List. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. A 


SHELBY, N. C. 

















All Purpose 
ALPHACOLOR 


FOR ALL TYPES OF ART WORK 


@ Tempera Color 
@ Water Color 
@ Oil Paint 

@ Enamel 

@ Silk Screen 

@ Textile Paint 
@ Colored Ink 


“How To Use 
Alphacolor Dry 
Tempera” Folder 
will tell you how 
easy it is to mix the 24 brilliant Alphacolors 


for many types of art work. Write today for 
this FREE folder. Address Dept. SA-D8. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers—Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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Kit. Specify 
address DeP* 


ent 
*Exclusive Venus pat 





ART INSTRUCTORS: 
Enter your students’ pencil 
drawings in the Scholastic 
Awards Contest. 24 cash 
prizes plus special supple- 
mentary awards. Send 10c 
in stamps or coin for bro- 
chure of reproductions— of 
prize-winning pencil draw- 
ings from previous contests. 
Limited quantity. Address 
Dept. SA248. 


Look for 
THE GREEN CRACKLED FINISH 


VENUS 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


American Lead Pencil Ce., Hoboken, NJ. 
—makers of famous Venus Pens 
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HEADS bon bh 


Walter T. Foster 


You witt BE surpRiveo 
HOW MUCH EASIER IT IF FOR 
YOU TO DRAW HEADS AFTER 
LOOKING OVER THIZ BOOK. 

SEE IT AT 
YOUR DEALERSZ OR 
SEND $900 to 
BOX 456 ~~~ LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
























CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! 


Fascinating articles that may be richly enhanced into 


ful artistic 1es 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a multitude of 
other sturdily constructed items all ready for your 
magic transformation by coloring or carving No 
extra tools or equipment required 
Easy todo. Inexpensive. 





Ideal for onginal gifts 
White today for yoyr copy of this 
Colorful Catalog — packed with 
design suggestions — Valuable 
technique tips 


FREE to teachers. 
others 10c. 



















































































































Cus 


Or aLase® 


A PICTURE MAP OF ALASKA 

Introduce your classes to that vast and 
beautiful territory to the north via this 
project map of Alaska. Perhaps it will 
be our 49th State. How much do you 
know about it? 
Map contains 21 cut-outs showing native 
children, types of homes, industries, and 
means of transportation. A supplement 
gives accurate, complete descriptions of 
various phases of Alaskan life. 
Map measures 50 x 38 inches. 
including supplement. 


MY ALASKA PICTURE STORY BOOK 
by Edith Agnew 

* A complete and accurate introduction to present-day 
life of the White, Indian, and Eskimo people of 
Alaska. 

¢ Excellent for the younger grades. Written by “our 
favorite Uncle,” it gives us a glimpse of the historical 
background, and geographical features as well as the 
life of the early settlers of this region. 

* In addition “Uncle” tells us, as he travels, about the 
Alaskan children at home—about their schools—and 
their everyday life at work and play. 

¢ Fifty-six pages (28 pages of illustrations) 744 x 834, 
paper binding, $.75. 


* NEW FREE CATALOG of Friendship Maps now 
ready. It illustrates and describes inexpensive maps 
of Africa, China, Indian, S. E. Asia, Latin America, 
Mexico, U.S. A., World and Alaska, made especially 
for classroom use. Send for your copy today. 


Price $.60 


Special Offer 


Mail this coupon today with $1.25 and receive all 
three of these classroom aids designed to help you. 

Picture Map of Alaska - - - - - - = $.60 

My Alaska Picture Story Book (paper cover) .75 

Catalog of Friendship Maps -- * ‘ree 

Send the amount indicated if you need only the map 
or book. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Box 2050, Stanford, California 


DESIGNS AND DEVICES OF ANCIENT 
MEXICO (Sellos Del Antiguo Mexico). 
Distributed by Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. The book is priced 
at $12.50. 

The purpose of this publication is to select good 
and applicable designs from the ancient cultures 
of Mexico and to show their value to new decora- 
tive uses. 

By turning to the small baked clay objects 
called stamps, the author has uncovered a wide 
range of variety and ingenuity in design. None of 
the old indigenous cultures of Mexico have better 
preserved the ancient designs than these clay 
stamps. Those of gold or silver were probably 
melted long ago and those of wood or bone have 
not survived the ravages of time. 

Herein lies a wealth of geometric designs and 
conventionalized flora and fauna stand out in an 
inspiring design lesson. Strength and simplicity 
do not detract from the expressive quality of this 
revelation of the ancient design heritage of 
Mexico. 

There are 153 pages in this 9- by 12-inch book 
which are almost completely filled with illustra- 
tions. 


A MANUAL ON STAINED GLASS, by 

J. A. F. Divine and G. Blachford. 

The purpose of the ‘Manual on Stained Glass’’ 
is to demonstrate that stained glass work is within 
the scope of the school or home workshop. 
Details and diagrams for all operations, lists of 
equipment and supplies, and suggestions for 
appropriate designs are included. While some 
special equipment is required to facilitate the 
work, the satisfying results obtainable ‘are well 
worth the investment necessary. Classes looking 
for something different to experiment with should 
consider this old but little-used craft. 


ADVENTURES WITH PLASTICS, by Louis 
V. Newkirk, Coleman Hewitt, and LaVada 
Zutter. Published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
The price is $3.50. 

Plastics—the newest of the accepted materials 
which we use to make our utensils, furnishings, 
and homes—is thoroughly covered in ‘“Adven- 
tures With Plastics.’’ Complete instructions for 
working with plastics in general, with designs and 
specific directions for making a hundred different 
projects from this useful medium, are accom- 
panied by full-page drawings and close-up 
photographs. All of the projects have been tested 
functionally as well as for their appeal to the 
student, and the designs are up to date. 

The authors are widely experienced in the art 
world and have collaborated to give workshop 
instructors and hobbyists a handbook on plastics. 
The book is approximately 8 by 10 inches with 
275 pages. 








ILLUSTRATED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


ART TEACHING 


IDEAS 


Oda Td A de 


& 





@ THE ART TEACHER 


gives you through illustrated 
ideas and instructions, the 
projects and lessons which 
have been used successfully 
in art teaching in the grades. 
384 pages . . 312 of illustra- 
tions. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


has 16 chapters—drawing, 
paper work, design, holidays, 
lettering, posters, toys, paint- 
ing, crafts, puppets—picture 
study——the subjects you use 
most. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


is one of the most practical 
books published—you use it 
as an idea book, a dictionary 
of reference for teaching and 
as your ever-ready source of 
help when you need a lift. 


Send for Your Copy of 
The Newly Revised Edition 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
184 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send me a copy of the newly revised 
THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 
Enclosed is $6.00—Send postpaid. 


Bill me for $6.00 under the privilege 
extended to regular subscribers to 
School Arts. 


Name 


School Address 
Post Office 


School Arts, April 1948 
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AYA 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
eKilns ¢ Clays 
) * Pottery Supplies 
¢ Glazes * Molds 











We carry in 
stock a complete ot, 
line of guaranteed ceramic 

supplies and equipment. In con- 

stant use in our classrooms and our own 
pottery department. 

Send for FREE copy of “Handbook and Price 
List’, listing our wide assortment of ceramic 
supplies for hobbyists, ceramic studios, 
schools, etc. 


Sone Griffh 


POTTERY HOUSE 
23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








500 Art and Craft Books 


A new edition of our big cat- 
alog is just off the press. It lists 
over 100 different classifica- 
tions of Art and Craft books. 
Write us today for your 


FREE COPY 


Watson-Guptill Publications 
349 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST Magazine 














36 COLORS as brilliant 


ond permanent as oils! 


‘VRISMACALAR 
ART PENCILS 





For sampl 


ple 
writeto EAGLE PENCIL CO. NewYork ... Toronto 



























































WATER COLORS 


THRE INCH TUBES 20 CENTS EACH 
TALENS E SON INC. NEWARK 5,N.J. 
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* A NEW GEM! * 


GEM CUTTING 


* By J. DANIEL WILLEMS * 


Gem cutting made easily understandable 
whether one has technical knowledge or not. 

Is ideal as a beginner’s instruction book, com- 
pletely covering the art of finishing opaque * 
stones with rounded surfaces and cutting 
transparent ones. Includes a chapter on the 
“potato method” of facet cutting to eliminate 

the faults of beginners, and save precious ¥ 
material. Accurate, step-by-step drawings 

and discussion of all processes. 

Tells how to recognize good quality 
stones in the rough; principles of light reflec- 
tion; the making of good, simple equipment; 
planning, marking, sawing, grinding and pol- 
ishing; distinguishing features of each precious 
and semi-precious stone and where they are 
found; and answers to many more essential *® 
questions. 

Also of interest to collectors of minerals 
and gem stones who thus far have had little 


opportunity to find out about these processes, & 
$3.50. 


CREATIVE CERAMICS Lester $3.75 
% LET'S WHITTLE . . Pynn 2.50 


Order through your dealer 
or 


1677 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 
* THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS «x 





AUGUSTUS 
HERBERT VDENS 





a creer eee 


“BOOKS THAT LIVE”’ 


THE AMERICAN 
SCULPTORS SERIES 


5. MALVINA HOFFMAN 

6. SIDNEY WAUGH 

7. HERBERT HASELTINE 

8. AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


OUR new volumes in this important 

series on the work of famous American 

sculptors. Each contains a statement by 

the sculptor on his philosophy of art, a bio- 

graphical sketch and a list of places where 
his work can be seen. 


Previously published: 1. Wheeler Williams 
2. Paul Manship 3. Anna Hyatt Hunt- 
ington 4. Daniel Chester French 


Each volume has 64 pages and 54 photographs 
. . at all bookstores 


W.W. NORTON & CO. $450 
101 STH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N.Y. EACH 




















rrevomre FLD ORADO 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


- 


CASTLE HILL, 
OLD EDINBURGH 


by 


Another collector’s item 

drawn by the late Earl Horter, 
with his favorite ELDORADO 
pencils. In this example of the 
“pencil-painting”’ technique, 


Horter used 4B to H degrees. 


What an inspiration this draw- 


ing can be for your classes! 


When your students pencil- 
paint, let them try Eldorado’s 
complete palette from the lush 
6B through 5B, 4B, 3B, 2B, B 
to HB, F, H and 2H. Let them 
have the help of this full range 
of degrees at hand... ready to 


use as needed. 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-34 


For a free print of Earl Horter’s 
“Castle Hill” (while quantities last) 
and a sample pencil—fill out the 
coupon below. 


Specify degree wanted: 


_ ee | ee oe re 

_ ere re _ __ ee 2H 
Cc. ¢ .cceecddhubantas 
Tee. iva» edenna ee sduuaseuen 
Address 





























What every student p 


should know @7 SD. 
about. RF Hh 
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Ask your instructor—ask any professional man 
of stature and he will tell you that — 


*CASTELL is the world’s standard of quality. 


*CASTELL graphite is milled according to the 
secret micrometric process of old world 
craftsmen whose experience goes back 
to 1761. 


*CASTELL's 18 controlled tones of black are 
incomparable in uniform excellence . . . the 
H's can be sharpened to a needlepoint with- 
out breaking — the B's can be chisel-pointed 
for broad black strokes without flake or 
crumble. 


At the outset of your career, get the CASTELL 
habit. Still sold at the pre-war price of 
15¢ each..less in quantities 
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A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 

A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make orig- 
inal and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 

EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellop pped bundles(10 
stems in each, 12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 
Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 

rc At all Handicraft Suppliers 
American Pipe Cleaner Co., Dc pt. G, Norwood, Mass. 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 















HELLO THERE! 


Let's join in the pervading Pan American spirit 
of hearty good will and pay a booklet visit to our 
South American neighbors. We are the guests 
of the Pan American Grace Airways on this word 
and picture trip, and all you have to do to join 
the crowd of enthusiastic travelers is to send your 
request for THE PANAGRA ROUTE TO THE 
STORY BOOK LANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
to Happy Holiday, 184 Printers Bldg., Worcester 
8, Mass.—but make your reservation for this 
illustrated eye trip before May 31, 1948. And now 
we're off in imagination to South America on a 
Pan American Grace plane. 

Our first stop is Panama, crossroads of the 
Americas. Here we see peoples and products 
from the far corners of the earth united in a 
colorful land that has known such history-making 
personalities as Pizarro, Sir Francis Drake, and 
Balboa. And now to- 

Colombia and Cali, city of eternal Spring. And 
see the drawing of the patient little burrow as he 
carries the baskets being loaded with the flavor- 
ful Colombia coffee beans. 

Our next stop is Ecuador, where we stand with 
our feet on the Equator and look into the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. Our visit 
would not be complete without a trip to a colorful 
Indian gathering. 

Here we are in Peru and the famous city of 
Lima, founded by Pizarro. We see arrogant, 
sure-footed llamas treading the mountain trails 
of the ancient Incas. 

Bolivia comes next on our ‘‘booklet itinerary’’ 
crowned by Lake Titicaca with its islands of the 
Sun and Moon, the picturesque balsa boats, and 
the beautiful silverwork in the market places. 

Now (by turning a page) we are in Argentina, 
land of the rolling pampas, the colorful gaucho, 
and the stirring throb of the tango. Here is the 
Christ of the Andes giving endless benediction. 

At last we are in Rio de Janeiro, with the 
beautiful harbor lying below us in a sweeping 
arc, accented by the awe-inspiring symmetry of 
Sugar Loaf. Brazilians have caught Nature's 
holiday spirit in their lovely architecture, swirling 
mosaic walks, and the inspiring panorama of 
Copacabana Beach. 

Regretfully we reach the last stop on our trip 
Chile, ‘The Switzerland of South America,’ with 
its fertile valleys and wide, flower-filled fields. 
But remember, this trip is yours to take again and 
again by simply looking through the word-picture 
and photograph-filled pages of this booklet, with 
its power to evoke the soft music of Spanish and 
Portuguese languages, the rhythmic click of 
castanets, the reedy sound of Indian flutes in the 
Andean dusk. 

Send for “The Panagra Route to the Story Book 
Lands of South America,’’ offered by the Pan 
American Grace Airways. Please enclose three 
cents to cover forwarding charges and send your 
request to Happy Holiday, 184 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. See you in the next issue. 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 








TAKE A 
GUATEMALAN 
HOLIDAY 





Make design discoveries 
the “Book Travel’ Way 


edro deLemos, Editor of School Arts, is 
your guide on a tour to the desigr:-rich 
land of Guatemala via this book that unites 


the interests of every art teacher—original 


design discovery plus picture travel in 4 


beautiful country. 


pe of photographs emphasizing the 

design and craft work of Guatemala 
make GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS an art 
experience that every teacher and pupil 
will enjoy throughout the school year. Send 
your order today and take your Guatemala 


trip the picture book way. 


School Arts Magazine 


184 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Mass. 


ee 
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The Crayon thet 
“STAYS PUT” 


It’s the New MILTON BRADLEY 
Junior No-Roll Crayon. 

The Crayon that stays on the desk and 
NOT on the floor. 

Available in SIXTEEN brilliant colors 
that cover evenly, smoothly, and are 
always right at hand. 
No. 951—Eight 

Crayons, am box 10c 
No. 952—Sixteen 
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Crayons, per box 20c 


BUY in bulk $1.80 per gross 





SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


MILTON 
Buy MILTON BRADLEY crayons at your Office or Art Supply dealer, or send your order direct to us. BRADLEY 
£-848-9 








FREE 






art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main Street 





ARIS“ CRAFTS 


E* Make beautiful _ of plastic, 
* leather, wood, basketry, reed, 

ottery. Weaving, printing and 
Bookbinding materials listed along 
with looms, books, and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for schools, home, shop crafts, and 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


=SERAMO CLAY=> 
AND ENAMELS 


As the value of plastics is so generally 
recognized, we hope you will let Seramo 
Clay serve you. The Seramo enamels mix well, 
so the six colors, including black and white, 
offer a wide range for decorating the many 
small objects for which the clay is found prac- 
tical. The new Seramoglaze comes in high 
gloss to the finished models. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. SA 4-48, 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
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NEW BELT a 
DESIGNS — aK 
LEATHERCRAFT ne 
MATERIALS 


47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, 
simple directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 
397—only 75c. Also 10 new and different handbags 





including popular shoulder strap type. Complete 
portfolio and instructions. No. 332—only $1.30. 
Quality Leathercraft Materials and Fittings for 
29 years. 


Write for Catalog 




















EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS SINCE 1863 ee OSBORN BRO amen 
ATTENTION! Sceszc: | | SHELUCRAFT suppLics| FREE 
; eo Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- SUPPLEMENTARY 


Our new CVH Plastic Relievo 
Introductory Deals No. 1 and 
2 are ready for shipment. 


Contact your distributor for 
particulars or write direct to 





CVH LABORATORIES, CO. 





ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 


















CATALOG OF 86 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 4 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


Hf co., INC 


45-49 $O. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 


We manufacture many types and sizes of electric kilns. All Weldon kilns are strongly made, the 
result of years of actual use. Fronts, doors, and backs, cast metal. RIBBON ELEMENTS: built for 
continuous use. @ Tell us the type of pottery you make and we will help you select the proper type 
and temperature kiln. Art pottery is made at less than 2000° F. Stoneware and porcelain may be 


made at less than 2200° F. 


A FEW TYPICAL SIZES 








pe ric 
Wide High Long 2315 Harrison Cone 04 yo é 
9x 8x18 Bench Type $160.00 $180.00 
r . x H x 3 ae pee 225.00 255.00 
x x ench Type 250.00 280.00 
15x 12x 18 Bench Model ° x 19 x 4 / Bench Type 190.00 220.00 
LONc x x 5. tans Vs ench Type 210.00 240.00 
“G LIFE HEATING ELEMENTS — 15x12x18 . . . Bench Type 300.00 350.00 
REPLACEABLE AT LOW COST 15x15x24 . . . Bench Type 375.00 425.00 
18 x 24x 36 Cabinet 790.00 890.00 

JAMES W. WELDON, Lolenstons 
2315 Harrison Street Mention School Arts when writing Kansas City 8, Missouri 
eto 
Schoo’ Arts, April 1948 
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Announcing... 
NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


Planning and Producing Posters 


by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foundation 





This is a handbook on poster planning and 
making with step-by-step instructions plus 
information on the more commonly used 
methods for producing posters. 


Instructions and methods described are 
based on successful poster classes in high 
schools, and art schools and in art depart- 
ments of advertising companies. 


Here are some of the practical helps wait- 
ing for you in this poster handbook: 


The 5 features which all good posters should 
have. 


7 basic rules of drawing used in poster 
making. 

6 methods of using “values” to get contrasts 
in your posters. 

A method for selecting color combinations. 


The 7 final touches to give posters that “‘well- 
done” look. 


Three of the more recently used methods of 
making posters with spatter, silk screen and 
air brush. 


And 2 new chapters—How to Reproduce 
Posters in Quantity, and How to Organize 
a Poster Club. 


Examples and illustrated instructions indicate the 
methods to use. 44 excellent posters, 11 for travel, 
10 for local events, 13 for products, and 10 for com- 
munity service. You receive 2 complete alphabets 
which were especially designed for poster work. 


send only $3.20 


for your copy 


Write for quantity prices for class adoption. 


SCHOOL ARTS... . Published by The Davis Press, Inc. 


184 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send... 


copies of the Revised Edition at $3.25 each of the book 


by John deLemos now in 4th printing . . . 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 


SCHOOL ADDRESS . 
POST OFFICE........... 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 8-a) 


THE NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETy 
announces a showing of the serigraphs installed 
in the staterooms of a newly-launched ship. Tryly 





a great step in making decoration an tegral 
part of construction, these serigraphs are on q 
wide variety of subjects, all equally attractive 


The showing lasts from February 16 to March 6 
If you're in New York, be sure to see the exhibit 
at the National Serigraph Society, 38 West 57, 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


A HAPPY CORRELATION of the pr nciple: 


of art in civil engineering and architecture has 


been reached in a course offered by the Coope; 

Union Art School. In a joint announcement of g 

course for students in the School of Art a 
Engineering, Professors Eichler and Shaw point 
out the dependence of structural design of build Z 


ings and bridges upon sound art forms. 


TESTWORTH LABORATORIES are maker: 
of rubber for rubber molds, and while looking 
through their literature, we thought of all kinds 
of uses in the art and craft field for this medium 
Pupils interested in molding and ceramics will be 
especially interested in the products of thi 
organization. 


THE NORWICH ART SCHOOL has just an 
nounced their scholarships for the coming schoc 
year. Students of outstanding interest and ability 
may contact Margaret L. Triplett, The Norwich 





School of Art, Norwich, Connecticut, for add _ 
tional information. oa 
THE SECOND ANNUAL SILVERSMITH. F 
ING WORKSHOP CONFERENCE (for teach Ci 
ers, held by Handy and Harman, has bee: 
announced for August 2 to 27, 1948. Applicatio: L 
for fellowships must be made not later than Apr te 
1, and attendance is limited to 12 carefull; 
selected teachers. These fortunate few w a 
attend the conference conducted by Baron Erik 
Fleming, silversmith to His Majesty, the King = 


Sweden, at the Rhode Island School of Desig: 
in Providence, R. I. Application forms and re 
quirements are available by writing to Crai 
Service Department, Handy and Harman 


Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


GOOD NEWS from Cushman and Deniso: 
Mfg. Company—a new marking instrument that ) 
will be received enthusiastically by those inter 
ested in commercial art, either in school or as é 
future career. This automatic valve-controlled 
pocket fountain brush produces a very fine o 
broad line by use of special adapter and fou 1 
interchangeable hard felt nibs. There are dozens 
of uses such as layouts, sketches, and drawings 
For further information, write to Items of Interes' 

Editor, 184 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass ” 
before May 31, 1948. - 


A NEW CATALOG has just been receive 
from the Metal Crafts Supply Company % & 
Providence, Rhode Island. Here are 107 pages © 
pictures and descriptions that make shopping >! 
mail for all your metal craft supplies 4 pleasan' & 
task. The price of this picture-vivid catalog '§ 
53 cents, including three cents forwarding cos 
However, the cost of the catalog will be credite? 
on your first order of $3.00 or more, s¢ be sure 
to indicate this on your order. Send for you J 
Metal Craft Supply catalog to Items ol! Interes! 
Editor, 184 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
before May 31, 1948. The price is 53 cents. 
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Te eel 


SAVE -s" 56.50 


Send for complete details 
on special magazine and 
book combination offers! 


ACT QUICKLY—OFFER EXPIRES 
MAY 15 


Send postcard today to: 


American Artist 
Dept. S, 345 Hudson Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 








A COMPLETE LINE OF 





yg POTTERY SUPPLIES 





| KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS—CLAYS—EQUIPMENT 


Ready prepared, low fired bodies in 
dry or plastic form for the beginner 
or the professional. Exceptional uni- 
form quality. Write for catalogue for 
a complete list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturing Ceramists 
2554 Greenmount Ave. Baltimore 18, Md. 


[PASCO ) 


Two famous models. . 
operated . . 
Temperaturesto 1900°. . 


professionals should write for 
copy of new folder giving 
complete specifications on 
these kilns. 


ROGERS Electric Kilns 


_The KILN for... 


e POTTERY 
e ENAMELING 
eDECORATING_ 


Five popular sizes .. Electrically 
Long-lasting, easily-replaced elements. . 
Economically priced from $29.50 





* ROGERS -— 


Studios, schools, hobbyists, 





8029 York Road 
ELKINS PARK, PENNA. 





























For Over 50 Years ~~ 
CONNOLLY For the Best Results Use 
GOOD LEATHER 


has meant Tools Accessories Lacing 


LEATH ER Catalog on request 10¢ 

si ies Minami Mail orders filled promptly 

ee ee J.J. CONNOLLY 
Founded in 1892 

181 William St., New York 7, N.Y. 





Craftsman and 


Manufacturer 








REVELATION ELECTRIC KILNS 


Two practical sizes suitable for school and 
studio. Equally efficient for pottery, over- 
glaze decoration, enamels on metal or glass. 


Slips and glazes by the pound. 
Ceramic Processes by Mary Chase Stratton 
Replacements for oil and gas kilns 


Circular on request 


REVELATION KILNS 


10125 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 14, MICH. 





COMPLETE STOCK OF 


LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalog 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 











7) For CLASS PROJECTS a 


The toughest rubber ever made for molding is 
PARATO TOL" *706" Supreme Molder. 

Make your next class project rubber molds. 
Easy and not messy. Reproductions from rubber 
molds can be made out of plaster of Paris, mold- 

owders, etc 

rite today for FREE folder giving instructions 
for classroom use and special teacher and rs 
prices, 4-oz. sample also sent on request i 
is enclosed to cover mail and handling. 


TESTWORTH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Art Materials Dept. SA 
407 S. DEARBORN ST.., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


Rubber Cement Molding Rubber 














pommr= Every Teacher Should Hove — 


UNIVERSAL’S 


New Supply Catalog 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
50¢ to others-rebated on first order for $2.00 or more. 
UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





FANCY FELT STRIPPING 


50 yards of fancy felt stripping 

in assorted styles and colors for 

trimming hats, handbags, belts, 
etc. (1 to 4 yard pieces) 


K41 30 Price .50 cents plus postage 
FREE Illustrated Catalogue 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 
390 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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PRE-CUT PROJECTS 


Alligator and Morocco Grains 
Attractive Colors 


e Handbags e Billfolds 
¢ Pocket Purses  e Picture Frames 
e Comb Cases e Keycases 


Write for descriptive folder S2 


BLOCK ARTISTS MATERIALS CO. 


72 Weybosset St. Providence 3, R. I. 






















































TRACE 
FULL COLOR 
LAYOUTS 
QUICKER seaest | 


aria 
COLOR 
REALISM 
with minimum 
work and lost 
time. 






IDEAL 
TRAINING 
in outlining and 
lettering. Wipe 
clean to alter or 
change indefin- 
itely on acetate 
sheets if desired. 






Train your color sense 
this easy way. Work in 
a new medium like ace- LEADS IN 
6 COLORS 


Buy several pencils if Black Green 
Brown Red 
Blue Yellow 


tate or tracing paper. 


you want but only one 
pencil and different 
colored leads are nec- 
essary. Change colors 
in the pencil easily and 
quickly. The most ver- 
satile and simple 
color pencil made. 


MARKING PENCIL 


LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIF. 











THE IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
CLASSROOM HANDICRAFTS 


WRITE TO 


CRAFTS CENTER 
SALISBURY, VERMONT 







































LEATHERCRAFT NEWS! 
It the 1948 Edition f The Leather 
worker Bible Completely illustrated 
catalogue and - textb instruction 
descriptions and actual leather sample 
Guaranteed t exceed any expectation 
r your money refunded. $1.00 Postpaid 



















LEATHER OF CALIFORNIA 
271 - 12th St. Dept. $4, Oakland 7, Calif. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS - - 1948 


Professionalized courses in arts and crafts, 
art supervision, research, and mural paint- 
ing in schools; oil and water color painting, 
freehand drawing, architectural design, 
home related arts, and art history and 
research. 

Well-rounded program of academic, pro- 
fessional, and vocational study, including 
more than 450 courses in 40 fields. 


Inter-Session—June 8 to June 25 
Main Summer Session—June 28 to August 7 


Pest-Sessionm—August 9 to August 27 
August 9 to September 18 


For further information address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Room 111 Burrowes Building 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 























SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to July 31,1948 
Extensive offering of courses in Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, and 
Lithography; in Art History and 
Criticism, and in Art Education. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 











ies comtnss 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Teaching Training, Crafts, Fine and Com- 
mercial Art Classes. Accredited. 


Summer Term, June 28, 1948 


For Catalog, Box 71 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


THE 












School of Design for Women 


104th Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 
ing, interior decoration. Crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CaTALoc 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


QIL PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been 


unable to receive the necessary instruction 


You Pay by the Lesson — Write for Information 


CARLOS ART ACADEMY 


= CORRESPONDENCE DIVISION WATERTOWN, N.Y 








ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 

Oldest art school west of Appalachians. Under 
roof of Cincinnati's distingui Art Museum. A 
“climate” where artists grow naturally. Thorough 
grounding before specialization. Drawing, Painting, 









F 




















LOS ANGELES 7 CALIFORNIA Sculpture, Portraiture, Graphic Arts, Photography, Commer- 
cial Art, History of Art. Endowment enables modest tuition. 
Limited enrollment. Summer term: June 14—August 6. 
Write for catalog 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
= HANDICRAFTS in the 
- Southern Highlands 








. . Hand weaving, pottery, art- 
metal andjewelry,metal enam- 
elling, lapidary art, silk screen, 
stencil art, many others. 

SUMMER SESSION—June 2 to Aug. 28 


Hand weaving instruction under Rupert Peters of 
Penland School; Ingeborg Langbers of Talberg, 
Sweden; Irene Beaudin, Montreal, Canada, and a 
number of other excellent craftsmen. Instructors 
in all other crafts most excellent. College credit 
by arrangement with University of North Carolina. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 





























MEXICO and 


SUMMER SCHOOL = Guaremata 


CRAFT SURVEYS in picturesque spots. June 14-28 
and August 1-24. 
MEXICO CITY: a pre-colonial, colonial and modern 
folk art week. 
University of Mexico grants University credit 
for courses in Painting, Sculpture, and Graph- 
ics excursions. June 29 to July 26. 


GUATEMALA: Painting and Craft work in the Mayan 
highlands. 
San Carlos University grants credit for your 
work. August 1-24. 


Write for catalog giving full details. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Western States 
Write to Helen MacMillan, Spanish House, Claremont, Calif. 








Z DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

CHICAGO $ Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 






Founded 


pros 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








RINGLING “ur” 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbeliev- 
ably low cost. Summer term:12 weeks commencing June 
14. Write for catalog and folder “In Florida Sun- 
shine.”” Address: George S. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FORRESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 

Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Méillinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 





— 


ENJOY studying the Arts in 
HISTORIC—PICTURESQUE SANTA FE, 
NEW MEXICO 

Fine and Commercial Arts, Crafts, Music, Color, | 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 - AUG. 14 
HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL OF THE arts 
1005 Canyon Rd. Santa Fe, NM 
Write Stanley G. Breneiser, Director ’ 


gn 








———; 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
@ Metal-Working Tools 
@ Books and Portfolios 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 


New catalog S in prepara- 
tion. Simplifies ordering for 
teachers of art, metal, or jew- 


METAL CRAFTS 
SUPPLY Co. 
10 Thomas Street 
Providence, R. I. 


elry. Ask for your copy stat- 
ing school position. 








COLORS by Sargent Py 


Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Partels - Chalk-Inks - Crayons 


Write For Complete Catolog 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 








SAVE ON LEATHERCRAFT 


By purchasing our precut leather projects 
you save a great deal of waste and disappoint- 
ment. Ask for our wholesale price list, if you 
are the head of a department. All projects are 
complete with lacing and all parts. 


ROBERT. J. GOLKA CO., Dept. L-417 
Brockton, Mass. 








HERE IT Is! 


Shellcraft projects for the classroom! Specially designed 
jewelry making kit. For 15 students, complete $2.95. For 
30 students, complete $5.00. Specially designed kit of ¢ 
different What-not shelf animals. For !8 students,$2.95 
For 36 students. $5.00. 

Complete shelleraft supplies wholesale 


SHELART STUDIOS ; 
3202-6thStreet, South St. Petersburg, Florida 








Complete line of artists’ materials 
Art Books 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 .N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 








JAYHAWK 
PLASTERS 


New FELT FLOCK FINISHES in 16 Colors! Easily ap- 
plied to any surface. Catalog Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY CO. 


“Everything for 


Plastercraft” 














505 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 
ae 
Low cost, efficient electric kilns; either high tempef® 
ture (C/10) or low temperature (C/04) models. N ne sizes 
to choose from, priced from $40 to $350. Classroom pot 
tery projects can now include porcelain and s Lapis 
work at a’reasonable cost. We supply bodies and glazes 


for cones 04, 5 and 10. 
Write today for complete infor mation 











—— 





EASTPORT CERAMISTS, Central Lake, Michigan 
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WATERCOLORS 


* are dependable 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS ART INSTRUCTION 


,demy of Cincinnati 16-a 
S . titute of Chicago, The 16-a 
Carlos Art Academy __ 16-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 16-a 
Hill & Canyon School of the Arts 16-a 
International School of Art 16-a 
Moore Institute of Art. 16-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts 16-a 
Pennsylvania State College, The 16-a 
Ringling School of Art ; 16-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 16-a 
University of Southern California 16-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


bastine Paint Products 9-a 

) eo a Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Lead Pencil Co 9-a 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 16-a 
Binney & Smith Company i-a 
Milton Bradley Company 13-a 
CVH Laboratories Co. 13-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. . a 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph ll-a 
Eagle Pencil Co. ll-a 
Faber, Inc., A. W. 12-a 
General Pencil Co. Cover 2 
M Saber . 40 

iggins Ink Co., Inc. ‘ 

Ha Pen Company, C. Howard 6-a, 9-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 2 
encil Cor -a 

Tulane & Son, ie. ll-a, 12-a, 15-a, Cover 3 
Weber Co., F T-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 5-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


American Artist 15-a 
Foster, Walter T 10-a 
Friendship Press 10-a 
Manual! Arts Press, The ll-a 
W. W. Norton & Co ll-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc 10-a 
School Arts Magazine 10-a, 12-a, 14-a, Cover 3 
Watson-Guptill Publications ll-a 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


American Art Clay Co. 6-a 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 4-a 
Eastport Ceramics 16-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House ll-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 15-a 
Revelation Kilns 15-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 15-a 
James W. Weldon, Laboratory 13-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


John J. Anthony 8-a 
Handy & Harman 7-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 6-a, 9-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 16-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 15-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Art Clay Co. 6-a 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 13-a 

merican Pipe Cleaner Co 12-a 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. 15-a 
Blue Rapids Supply Co. 16-a 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 6-a 
Crafts Center 15-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 13-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 13-a 
Fun With Felt Corp. 15-a 
Golka Co., Robert J. 16-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. 13-a 
Handy & Harman T7-a 
Lily Mi Company 9-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 16-a 
Metal Goods Corp. 8-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 10-a 
Osborn Bros 13-a 
Shelart Studios 16-a 
SS Rubber Cement Co. 16-a 
Testworth Laboratories, Inc. 15-a 
Univer Handicrafts Service, I..c. 15-a 
Weber Costello Company 9-a 


ATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Ameri Handicrafts Company, Inc. 13-a 
Artcra! ither 15-a 
Conn Ij 15-a 


Larso: j.¢c. 1 
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Visit Craft Conscious Mexico 
via This Folio 
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Mexico Arts and Crafts 


Take yourself and your art classes 
on a delightful illustrated art and craft 
trip to Mexico. The designs and the 
crafts are the kind you use in your les- 
sons—new inspiration toward better 
design and craft work. Choose among 
the bowls, dishes, chests, blankets, belts, 
bags, vases and baskets for design shapes 
and applied designs. Mr. deLemos 
has contributed, from his travel note- 
book, 17 Aztec bird and plant designs 
drawn in outline. Add to all this a 
guide list which tells you where to find 
the crafts which the Mexicans do so 
well. Put this collection to work in your 
classes and watch the results. 


Send $1.00 for your copy 


17 plates—1 in full colors 
Size 814" x 11” 


COVER IN MEXICAN COLORS 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
184 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 






























































































SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $6.00 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 3.25 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts 4.25 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts 4.25 
Creative Art Crafts, New Book 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 


Stage Craft. Ready July 1948 4.75 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
Jewelry Making and Design 

Rose and Cirino 8.95 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 3.95 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of—Egyptian 


to 1840 $1.00 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 75 
Design Principles, 8 pages 75 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 1.00 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 1.50 
Historic Design—Medieval 1.50 


History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 


and one of their masterpieces 3 for 1.00 
Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 
Modern Lettering 1.00 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 75 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 
Tree in Art, 16 pages 75 

Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates $2.00 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 814” x 11” 1.00 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 

12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 

Egypt Greece and Rome 
The Orient 
The Age of Chivalry $5.00 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—4%”" x 514” 
for students—10 sets . $15.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 184 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall! Sa. 
learfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 

Newark 8,N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 

Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


Send me 


Enclosing $.......... ah occas aaa 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


Name . 


School Address 





NG Walker Cobre 


| —. ... Unsurpassed in excellence 
for 79 years! 


... Famous for 


BRILLIANCE 
SMOOTHNESS 


; | 2 TRANSPARENCY 
1 ad *N Lee | 1} ae CLEAR, ACCURATE BLENDING 


7 9 era * of fhe ag Hees SUPERB MIXING and MATCHING 


2ND PRIZE 
































Scholastic Contest L -— 
Artist: be at ys 
Rene Pinchuk a 
12A—16 years : 


Cass Tech. H.S. 
Detroit, Mich. 


OVL-8 


The most practical 
water color box 
ever designed 


PRANG 


NO. 16 BOX 


16 clear, 
dam sparkling colors 


Terepera 


.. exciting colors that glow 
with life and beauty. 


Traditionally known everywhere as 
‘The Better Show Card Color.” 


Students appreciate its opaqueness—th 
velvety-smooth texture that dries quickly 
and does not crack or flake. Prang Tempera 
is unexcelled for pictorial painting, poster 
work, costume designing, stenciling, stain- 
ing wood, craft decoration, finger painting 





FREE! Send today for NEW Prang Tempera 
Color Circle Chart. Also Ovl-8 Folder. 


NEW! Project & Idea Unit, ‘Delightful Proj- 
ects with Water Colors.’ Send only 10cents. 


Dept. SA-38 


1ST PRIZE 
Scholastic Contest 
Artist: Dan Toth 
12A—17 years 
East Tech. H.S. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






1706 HAYES AVENUE, SSEES SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO: DALLA 













THE AMERICAN I CRAYON COMPAN! 


PEDRO 
«LEMOS 


